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RRIVING at the next inrportant 
class of works of which designs 
or drawings are in the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, we have the 
oo ee circumstances of actual taste 
even.more directly presented to us than before. 
Believing that—however useful the compre- 
hensive study—the concurrent practice of dif- 
ferent. styles is unfavourable to perception of 
the real art by the public, we cannot say that 
the efforts in the department we are about to 
speak of, taken together, are quite satisfactory 
in their present tendeney, and their relation to 
the expected future in architecture. There are 
certainly some. of the exhibitors who show, more 
and more, the desire to make for themselves 
a style, and to keep to that only; and such 
efforts deserve commendation. Such cases are, 
however, exceptional; and, as it need hardly be 
said, many adopt indifferently, either of the 
styles or several. We conceive this system to 
be disadvantageous, even to the architect, be 
he ever.so accomplished, 

It has been said that the first principles of 
all styles would be found the same; but it is 
clear that the degree of prominence allowed to 
particular principles, and the class of resulting 
forms are ever varying: else, what. is there to 


make the discrepancies, or, in short, the styles ? 


The question then. is, can the eye that has 
acquired preference, from familiarity, in one 
partieular direction, regard another class of 
forms: without: depreciating the real merit which 
there may be in them. Can the ordinary, or 
even the professional observer, shift the gear of 
his ideas at every building that he approaches, 
so as to do full justice to the art in all? It is 
clearly important that no such impediment 
should be raised to the perception of art by the 
public.——If the desire of novelty be otherwise 
the predominant feeling, is not mere change of 
style mistaken for the only legitimate novelty,— 
the infusion of fresh art? Neither the art nor 
the novelty is gained by changes of style: 
novelty being a necessary element in art, though 
not all that is required. 

In these respects.the public and the profes- 
sion stand, we say, much in the same position. 
Looking to the latter, can any one doubt. that 
one style for an architect to work upon, is enough 
fora life-time ; or that, whatever may seem the 
art-results in the case of some individuals, the 
works of these would have claimed a rank even 
higher than they do, had a different course 
been pursued ? We presume it is not now 
necessary to show on the one hand, that little will 
be effected without the study of existing models, 
if only as a starting point, or on the other, 
that to work in, what is often called, “the 
spirit of” an old style, is not the precise course 
which should be observed. We know that an 
opinion is held that the decline of art was in some 
degree connected with the manifestation of 
individuality of taste amongst architects,—that 
is to say, that in the best periods of art, the 
individual architects had no fame, whilst in 
the later periods the opposite is to be noticed. 
Such a view—which we believe we have cor- 
rectly stated—is scarcely to be aceepted. It 
seems to us'to ignore the effects of the inven- 
tion of printing, and the cireumstances of the 
later period in regard to attention newly paid 
to art-history—as. shown by the works of 
Vasari, and others,—whilst it also gives too 


difficulties in the way. of preservmg records. 
The chief reason of the decline of art, as it is 
called, so far as it followed “ the revival,” must, 
it seems to us, be looked for in a somewhat 
different direction; and this inquiry we have 
before now, tried to aid. We do, indeed, believe 
that in a healthful state of art, the mind of the 
individual artist would always be found to mould 
the character of his work ; and it is because we 
believe that this individuality is Jost under the 
present system, that we counsel reformation. It 
results naturally from the pursuit of several 
styles, that to be incorrect in the patterns of 
them is more dreaded than is the lack of inven- 
tion. We say it isa great error not to study 
and understand the several styles; but it is a 
greater error to allow them to become the 
“fetters of genius.” It seems opposed to all 
that we know of the operations and capacity of 
the mind, to expect great results from efforts 
which, being numerous, are dissimilar and excur- 
sive. In educating, and in gathering the 
material of art, the area taken must be wide 
and omnifarious ; but, in application of the pro- 
ducts, the aim must be direct and concentrated. 
We say, then, that one style only should be deve- 
loped or fashioned by architects ; and that any 
others should he used only as feeders to its art. 
It is of less importance what such style should 
be, than that there should exist, 4o a certain 
extent, unison of ideas. It is the very point we 
would advance, that this would render possible 
and conduce to, instead of repressing, origi- 
nality. The public would appreciate ar¢, and 
would not mistake the substitute for the work 
of invention. Though, fora time, several systems 
might continue to prevail, we believe that very 
soon indeed, the daily increasing interchange of 
ideas amongst architects would complete the 
fusion of opinions, of which already, even amidst 
opposition of language, there are indications. 

Were it necessary for us to point to any style 
practised, as one which would most claim to be 
worked on, it is clear we should desire to choose 
one which would be already familiar to the 
largest number of persons. 

The state of public taste is the main cause 
of the motley garniture of the domestic archi- 
teeture which passes for that of the nineteenth 
century. The only fault of architects is, that 
they are too ready to follow the mere whims of 
employers; though we allow they can scarcely do 
otherwise. Your excellent John Bull has a great 
idea, that if he spends his own money, he may 
do what he likes with it. It is part of his. pre- 
rogative to do so: and you, the architect, had 
better not whisper a doubt, or even a sugges- 
tion. What is it to him, if you, or a hundred 
others, are not pleased: the house is for Aim ; 
and to please himself is his object ? Now, here 
we come to the very touchstone of the question. 
A man has no right to present a disagreeable 
object to the sight of others; he has no right 
to offend the public eye, and vitiate the public 
taste, or even to wound the sensibility of that 
choice section whom Shakspeare calls “the 
judicious ”—ever the true court of appeal— 
whose “censure” “must, in your allowance, 
o’erweigh a whole theatre of others.” The 
outer surface of a man’s house is wef his pro- 
perty; but rather belongs to those who are 
compelled to see it from the public way. Neither 
is. the inside of the house to be given up to indi- 
vidual caprice : it cannot be kept ever shrouded 


But, more than this, no man ean be wanting in 
knowledge and love of art, without doing, ipso 
facto, a great amount of mischief,—by standing 
in the way of those benefits which the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful was intended by Nature to 
confer. Ignorance is criminal, because the re- 
sults are not confined to the individual himself, 
but pass by infection to deteriorate masses of 
society. A man’s house, in its architecture, is 


from all‘eyes but those of the original perpetrator. ' 


is powérfully the reverse : and could it be made 
amenable to legislative supervision, would as 
much merit attention as details merely struc- 
tural or sanitary, The power of an individual 
architect in the right direction, often depends 
upon his possession of qualities which may be 
quite independent of his capacity asartist. Con- 
stantly is he regarded as a sort of superior clerk 
of the works. With the variety of styles which 
may be seen attempted within a short distance, 
every employer has just enough knowledge to 
impose one or other of them, as a condition. 
The architect does the best under the cireum- 
stances. People who expect a higher course 
from the artist, must again be reminded that 
those are not in a position to protest, who act as 
architects. Thus, of late years, each architect 
has either subsided into an instrument of the 
caprices of others, at least in the matter of 
style, or it has not occurred to him that there 
might be argument against. the existing state 
of things,—finding which, he has accepted it 
as his own principle. 

The effects of prescribing the decorative cha- 
racter of a design, and accommodating the uses of ' 
the building to such preconception,—in place of 
the proper course, namely, that of beginning upon 
the plan—though with an eye to decorative effect, 
manifest themselves in different ways. It may 
be sufficient that we should allude to some of 
these. For example, in the Exhibition, there 
are elevations of designs for street houses in 
the Gothic style, such as Nos. 54 and 157, by 
Mr. C. L. Eastlake, and Mr. C. J. West, 
which have been named, not without appro- 
bation, in some quarters. They are apparently 
students’ drawings. As such, it is worthy 
of notice that they are only elevations. 
No. 54 displays some variety in details; but the 
error of the course taken, to whieh we have 
above referred, is very remarkable. Examine 
into the mamner of lighting the different rooms, 
with reference to the absence of dark corners, 
and symmetry internally; and ask, how could 
the water be got away from the roofs; and the 
crudeness of the conception will be obvious, 
However you view the question of utilitarian- 
ism and art, is it not clear, that you never 
even arrive at the art-question, if the mecha- 
nical insufficiency of the design be obtruded on 
you at the outset? Moreover, it should be 
understood that an architectural design is 
simply nothing, unless it be the /ocwm tenens of 
something which could be erected. Now, look 
at the trifling affair of rain-water pipes. The 
author of the design just mentioned, shows 
some of them, apparently because they can be 
made tributary to what is conceived to be 
picturesqueness. But, neither here, nor in nine 
out of ten designs that we cou'd name, is the 
requisite provision made in this particular. 
Mr. BE. B. Lamb has a design (129) for a 
“ House to be erected in London.” We sug- 
gest the application of the rain-water pipe test 
tot. Could the pipe which would seem to be 
required in the front, be brought down without 
eutting through the decorative masonry, or 
otherwise destroying the character of the 
design? Mr. Edmeston’s “ House, Marine 
Parade, Eastbourne, plastered front” (334), 
appears to have the same defect. Doubtless, 
to get the water from the porch and one part 
of the roof, a pipe might be contrived in a chase 
in tie wall, so as to be out of the way of the 
entranee;—though we have known leakage in 
such a case, to be attended with inconvenience. 
But how about the intersection of the eaves 
gutter by the dormer windows?——Nay, Mr. 
D. Brandon, too, who exhibits (86 and 87) 
“Sketch for the Mansion erected at Coles- 
bourne, Gloucestershire,” and “South View 
of the Manor House, Aylesbury, Bucks,”-—the 
former a Tudor building in stone, with square 
tower, oriels, and a red-tiled roof; and the 
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similar style, falls into somewhat the same 
error ;—for, if the water might be taken 
down without intersecting ‘ windows and 
similar important features, the numerous pipes 
required could not but produce an effect which 
would be so far different to that shown in the 
drawing, that this should not have been (we 
must be pardoned for saying) falsified. We speak 
thus strongly, because it is this blinking at the 
exigencies of the structure which has brought 
architecture into the state in which it has lately 
been; and for which state the study of Gothic 
architecture is really that which offers, and will 
afford to us the antidote. Let, then, the com- 
mittee consider whether a few clear suggestions 
to exhibitors might not next year be useful. 
They don’t want to see impossible dwelling- | 
houses, however sparkling with polychromy, or 
picked out with cuspidated tracery. Plans, 
therefore, if not appended to such drawings, 
should not be unconsidered; or the exhibitor 
of such works, having regard to the criticism 
which appears in some of the journals, will do 
harm rather than good. In the matter of 
*down-pipes,” had we the framing of any archi- 
tectural commandments, we would say, the 
should never be omitted. Neither, indeed, 
should any other thing be glossed over in a 
drawing, which will modify the effect of the 
building when erected——Mr. Brandon also 
exhibits (43), a ‘South View of the Mansion, 
Fonthill-park, Wilts.” The building is designed 
with Palladian enrichments, in three stories : 
and there is a tower and an arcaded porch._—— 
We have spoken of Mr. Edmeston’s drawing 
(No. 334). In spite of the apparent defect 
which we have mentioned, it is a pleasin 
design. The bow window, generally require 
in a house such as this appears to be, with its 
verandah, is well treated, and colour is made to 
contribute to the design, in place of having 
overpowering prominence. Cement affords the 
means of preserving a house from damp, in an 
exposed situation; and it is here correctly 
used. The common error is not in the use of 
cement, but in making it in imitation of forms 
which are better fitted to, and have become 
associated with another material. It is re- 
markable, that Mr. C. Gray, in a letter in the 
Times,—which he wrote subsequently to the 
article in that journal lately, on architecture 
and constructive truth—should have fallen 
into the error of apparently condemning the 
use of cement on al occasions, and under all 
circumstances. For, he himself has, we think, 
employed the material, both correctly, with re- 
gard to structural truth, as well as physical pro- 
erties, and with some amount of good taste. 
t appears to be used in parts of his de- 
signs for houses in the present exhibition. Of 
these, we find (162) “ Tavistock Chambers,” in 
course of erection in Southampton-street, 
Strand ; (163) “Semi-detached Villas,” erect- 
ing at Wood-green, at acost of 550/. each; and 
(301) “ Detached Villa, recently erected on 
Tulse-hill.” These works certainly deserve 
commendation for invention in details: and in 
the use of the coloured materials of several 
different kinds, which is characteristic of his 
style, the architect has made a step, —his 
colours operating this year with diminished in- 
tensity. The attic windows in combination with 
the cornice—always difficult—are here cleverly 
managed. The treatment of the forms of deco- 
rative brickwork also is better in Mr. Gray’s 
works, than it isin many recent attempts. Effect 
in the cornices is obtained by introducing small 
arches ; and Mr. R. R. Rowe adopts a similar 
expedient in (304) “ Vicar’s-buildings, Cam- 
bridge: a model lodging-house for sixteen 
families, built of white and red brick, at a eost 
of 2,000/.” The drawing (431), “House and 
Workshops erected on Bishopshill, York,” b 
Mr. G.F. Jones, is also an effective brick build- 
ing. Bricks, set angle-wise, here form the 
principal vehicle of decoration. We may re- 
mark, that to produce good architecture either 
in terra-cotta, or with the ordinary forms of 
bricks, is by no means so easy as might be sup- 
pons by those who have not tried it. In the 
ormer material, in mouldings, the several 
pieces are liable to be distorted, from the firing ; 
so that they do not preserve the regularity of 
line which is obtainable in masonry, and which 


the rage é forms of bricks can hardly be ap- 
plied in the situation of cornice mouldings, 
without the impression of the limited scope of 
the material, and of the absence of due facilities 
for proportion in the several fillets or facias. The 
available projection is very small indeed, in 
consequence of the difficulty which there is 
at all external angles. The greatest attention 
throughout should be paid to “bond;” and it 
is hardly possible to succeed without fixing the 
lace of every individual brick. Speaking of 
rickwork, Mr. R. Kerr’s efforts deserve more 
particular attention than we were able to give 
them when noticing churches. He exhibits 
(232) “A Sketch, illustrative of the Construc- 
tion of Ornamental Brickwork,” as he says, 
« sp tages a system carried out of late years 
by the author,” “the general principle ” being 
‘the introduction of bricks of the common size, 
and of certain simple mouldings and ornaments, 
thus producing an elaborate effect at a cost 
which is very ms xe 
design thus headed, shown in a large effective 
drawing, represents a long structure—a kind of 
summer kiosk—with piers and arches, and four 
square towers. The building stands in the 
centre of a stream, and the main floor is reached 
by steps at each end from the water. The re- 
quirements of utility and structure having sat 
very lightly upon the designer, the intractability 
of the material has not operated disadvan- 
tageously, and the re would have a fine 
effect. A the other works, however, as in (236) 
“Two Villas at Enfield, Middlesex, in Orna- 
mental Brickwork,” we cannot think that the 
same skill in overcoming the obstacles is shown. 
The absence of grace in profiles, and of propor- 
tion in the parts of mouldings, resulting from 
the difficulty in “ bricks of the common size,” 
is here observable. The pattern of balustrade 
chosen is open to question as suggesting com- 
parison with what could be effected in stone ; 
and the imitation of stone quoin and rustic 
work, though it has been generally adopted by 
others, appears to involve a similar error. There 
is a rule of general application in the treatment of 
materials hich will apply to efforts after “‘ orna- 
mental brickwork,”—whether with the common 
forms of bricks, or otherwise. 
racter must be discovered in the material, and 
that expressed; or the use of the material will 
only offend—by suggesting inferiority. 
he “House now erecting at Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,” by Mr. J. C. Chamberlain, should 
be one of the noticeable works of the Exhibition, 
—for, elevations and two perspective views are 
considered necessary for its due appreciation. 
It certainly displays talent. Red, white, and 
blue bricks, dressings of Bath stone, encaustic 
tiles in window heads and string courses, are all 
employed; yet what—save the admiration of 
those who regard as excellent only forms 
assumed to be continental or Venetian—is gained 
by leaving the English Gothic? The case is 
exactly one of those to which our opening re- 
marks will apply. We fear the assumed gain of 
novelty is attended with loss, even as regards 
structural truth. With all the design and fancy 
which there is in the continental Gothic; in 
some equally important points, we doubt whether 
it ever equalled our own style. The distinctive 
characteristics of the general style seem to us 
constantly departed from; and in the modern 
efforts by Heideloff, and even those by French 
architects, the structural errors are even more 
prominent.——Mr. Digweed’s somewhat eccen- 
tric taste, shown in his “Designs for Par- 
sonages, Villas, &c.” (261, 306, and 529) 
may be pardoned; because there is some 
real design in those productions; and a similar 
rematk might be hazarded of Mr. Dwyer’s 
“Design for a Moulded and Vitrified Brick 
Mansion, with Terra Cotta Enrichments” (82). 
By the hand last referred to, are some good “ De- 
= for Villas” (83), and a “Design for Lodges, 
Shotover House, Oxfordshire” (331), and in the 
Designs for “Park Gates, Stapleford” (144, 145, 
and 307), the wood and ironwork are excellent 
in effect, and highly suggestive for other com- 
binations ——Mr. D. Burton’s “ Grove House, 
Regent’s-park” (185), both as to design and 
drawing, carries its age well amongst the multi- 
tude of different manners that have grown up 
about it. Though Greek architecture may have 





is so essential to the-effect of a cornice; whilst 





The particular | 


Distinctive cha- 


studied with advantage in the grouping of its 
external features, and in the plan which is here 
so well explained. Mr. Burton also exhibits 
some “ Daguerreotypes” (490—495), of the 
house at Grimston, Yorkshire,” and of the 
Palm-house at Kew (501 and 504). With the 
style of Grove House, that of the “ Villa 
Residence for John Knipe, esq. Worcester” 
(193); which is brick and stone and half. 
timbered Gothic, by Mr. R. W. Armstrong, 
resents a singular contrast——The house at 
ee, Staffordshire, lately erected for the 
Rev. J. L. Petit, by Mr. T. Hil, is shown by a 
view (253), a partial section (254), and a sketch 
(250), | the owner, taken whilst it was in pro- 
gress. Externally it is a building of one story, 
| with a porch,—but crowned by a portion of the 
structure, in the position of a staircase lantern, 
having circular windows, and the chimneys 
grouped about it. The ornament externally is 
only what may be found in a brick cornice. 
The section of the staircase-hall is not clear as 
_to the use of the arches which are comprised in 
the height of the lean-to roof,—for, they are 
| shown enclosed by curtains ; and it would appear 
that there are no upper rooms, nor even a 
assage-way round on the corresponding level. 
he interior, however, belongs to a lover of art; 
as equally manifestly, does the exterior stand 
forth as that of Mr. Petit’s own house.—— 
An “Elevation of a Mansion—a study” (270), 
is profusely covered with enrichments, some of 
which are highly original, and others not defi- 
cient in merit. Again, however, we are troubled 
with a structural question. In this design, how 
is the attic story Cor, judging from the height, 
there must be one) lighted P——-Other desi 
in the Italian style, we may say have consider- 
able merit, as for example (368), a “ Design for 
# Mansion,” by Mr. D. Ruddle. The coins on 
the piers at the angles, however, for the sake of 
breadth, should not have been introduced—— 
The “View on the Banks of the Mersey” 
(371), by W. Scott, shows.a row of houses 
with good Venetian windows; and “ Lingdale 
House, Cheshire” (422), by.the same hand, is 
still better, both in prada grouping and in 
originality of detail——Mr. G. Morgan exhibits 
a general view and elevation of the houses pro- 
| posed, or commenced, on the estate called the 
* The Cedars,” at Putney (391—392 and 434). 
——Messrs. Wetten maid arris’s “ Design for a 
Suburban Villa” (393), is described as a new 
application of ordi materials, being an at- 
tempt to combine uti ity and beauty. Though 
the design—of Gothic character—has merit, the 
particular intention is not very obvious; and 
the exposure to the weather of trussed framing 
to the gable, is one of those devices which now 
might be fairly debated on——There are still 
many designs left unnoticed, as those by Mr. J. 
Woodman, Mr. E. Scott, Mr. W. Young, Mr. 
H. J. Stevens (Osmaston Manor, Derbyshire), 
(540 to 542), Mr. Hellyer, and others. Why, 
in the lodge near Pontefract (27), does the 
architect of this otherwise good design (Mr. G. 
H. Jones), corbel out a bay window which is 
on the ground story >——In Messrs. Ashpitel & 
Whichcord’s large drawing, the houses are the 
best of the designs there shown; and Mr. J. 
Wylson’s “Scoto-Parisian Dwellings for the 
Middle Classes” (439), besides a good plain 
elevation, has features of plan which merit 
observation. 

We have said nothing about the designs for 
internal decorations, and the specimens of wor: 
which are exhibited, except generally. We 
should however, find as much matter for com- 
ment here, as in any branch of the Exhibition. 











LANDLORD AND TENANT.—RECOVERY OF Pos- 
SESSION THROUGH BREACH.—In the Court of Queens 
Bench, on the 5th inst. an action was tried, Long 0. 
Lewis, which was brought to recover possession of 
eighteen small tenements, situated in Spring-gardens, 
parish of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney.. The plaintiff, Mr. 


house-agent. 
1852, and had\gone so generally out of repair, that 
the plaintiff deemed it advisable to bring the present 
action to recover possession of them, Mr. Cooke 
Evans, who ome for the plaintiff, having elicited 
these facts, Mr. Hawkins, for the defendant, admitted 
that he could not struggle against such evidence ; 





gone out of date for villas, this design may be 





the jury, therefore, found a verdict for the plaintiff. 


Jeremiah Long, is a surveyor, and the defendant is. 4 © 
he houses were let to the defendant in 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF PAINTED 
GLASS IN ARCHITECTURE.* 

THERE is no ankieot, peiape. which has 
occasioned greater differences of opinion than 
the principle upon which glass paintings should 
be Pats Some think that we ought to con- 
tent ourselves with producing copies of ancient 
work: others, on the contrary, maintain that 
we ought to endeavour simply to carry out the 
rules adopted by the old glass painters, without 
imitating their defects; and amongst these, 
there is much rina ep. as to the extent to 
which ancient precedents should be modified or 
departed from. 

But I believe there is little or no difference 
of opinion as to the unsatisfactory character in 

neral, of the works actually produced. Even 
the Ecclesiologis¢t newspaper, which I am always 
proud to quote, when it speaks the truth, has 
made the discovery, how completely the pecu- 
liar sort of glass painting with which it is con- 
versant, and which it has taken such pains to 
extol, has stood still, for at least the interval 
between the Hyde-park and the Paris exhibi- 
bitions. The cause to which this is attributable 
is evident, and must, so long as it unhappil 


exists, frustrate any endeavour, however well | 


meant or well devised, for the improvement of 
lass painting. I allude to the incapacity of 
those persons to whom, in general, we entrust 
the execution of our painted windows. With 
less than half-a-dozen exceptions they are but 
laziers, having picked up a small smattering of 
wing at the schools of design, or else archi- 
tects’ clerks, as little conversant as they, with 
e drawing. The competition amongst 
these men, and their attempts to undersell one 
another, are so great, as totally to preclude all 
study. Cheap production is the one thing 
aimed at. The consequence is, that we do not 
see in England, as we do in France, even decent 
copies of old glass, but only a wretched style of | 
representation, the result of people attempting 
to design before they have learnt to draw; in 
comparison with which the sight of a really 


all in their power to drive artists from the field, 

lest, peradventure, church windows should be- 

come—to use their own phrase—“ too Raffael- 

ae" and exhibit the paganism of grace and 
auty. 

It f high time, however, that these blind 
guides should be left to fall into the ditch by 
themselves. Medisval art may not be high art, 
but if we intend not to fall below it, it can be 
done only by employing artists upon all windows 
consisting wholly or in part of pictures, leaving 
the pattern-work, if we please, to the — 
and their assistant draughtsmen ;—and by an 
artist I do not mean a person who has barely 
learnt the simpler proportions of the human 
figure, and can just make shift, without an 
enormous blunder, to make a spiritless or cari- 
catured copy of a print from Fra. Angelico or 
Steinle,—but a man, in short, whom artists of 
character and reputation would themselves call 
an artist. 

It will facilitate my argument if I give a 
slight sketch of the nature, rise, and progress 
of glass painting. I must, however, crave your 
indulgence fof many little inaccuracies into 
which I may fall here, and elsewhere in this 
paper, from a desire to be brief. 

Although the art of glass painting is compa- 
ratively recent, the art of making, and, indeed, 
colouring glass, is of such high«antiquity that 
its origin is unknown. The Egyptians were 
familiar with it; and it was brought to per- 
fection by the Greeks and Romans,—to the 
latter of whom the discovery of window glass is 
due. Every colour that we see in medisval 
work was yp Ran to the Greeks; and though 
the moderns may have emulated the skill of 
antiquity in the formation of glass ornaments, 
the colouring of the ancients remains unrivalled. 
There is no glass that I have seen, the colours 
of which, in point of richness and harmony, will 
compare with those of the ancient Greeks ; and 
we may well be astonished at the achievements 
in this, as in other arts, of that wonderful and 
highly gifted people. 

Glass once Senta 











accurate copy of old glass would be a positive | 


relief, since that, at all events, would display | 
some little art, such, indeed, as was possessed | 
by the ancient artist. Any candid observer 
must have perceived that, in the Exhibition in 


_Hyde-park, the English glass painters were 


beaten hollow by foreigners, in every respect, | 
whether in those works whose only merit con- | 
sisted in their conformity with medieval draw- 
ing, or in those of higher pretensions, And we | 
can hardly complain if foreign artists regarded | 
the subsequent distribution of medals and cer- | 
tificates, as a mode of blustering through a} 
scrape which, otherwise, might have proved | 
fatal to the reputation of the most prominent of | 
our professed medisvalists. Since then, not- 
withstanding the enormous sums which we have 
expended within the last twenty years, more 
than equal, I believe, to the contemporaneous 
expenditure of the whole continent, we 
can boast scarcely of more than one window— 
I question really if more than two could 
© named—which, in point of art, would 
bear a comparison with the modern windows at 
Munich or ee. Now, for all this, it is we, 
the patrons of the art, and not those who prac- 
tise it, who are to blame. The glass-painters 
are not wrong in supplying an article suited to 
the market ; ut we are wrong for not acting 
up toour professions. We decorate our churches, 
and. pretend to sa that the offering should be 
made in no niggard spirit, and yet place in them 
pir Nae yon as would ensure their immediate 
on from any private dwelling. It must 

be admitted, however, in fescue the great 
body of donors of painted windows, that they 
are, petage without ape aware of it, under 
the leadership of men to whom the associations 
commerian with the Middle Ages are as every- 
ing, and who care not for art, so long as they 
er something that will remind them of the 
a e Ages. Ignorant of what medieval art 
really is—else they could hardly look so com- 
placently on its caricature—and more medieval: 
in their feelings and tastes than those who lived 


mm the Middle Ages, these are the men who, 


whilst talking of art (to save appearances), do 








by Mr. Charles Winston, was read at the 





* The following essay, 
Architectural Exhibition on the 29th ult, 


which, it is supposed, served the purpose of a 


| ren 


been made into sheets, its 
employment in windows would naturally follow. 
A bronze frame has even been found at Pompeii, 


lattice. But the windows of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople, remain, as proofs of the manner 
in which, at first, large apertures were closed 
with glass. The window is divided into little 
squares by a pierced stone panelling, each panel 
being furnished with a rabbet for the retention 
of the glass. That coloured glass, as well as 
white, was used in these windows, depends on 
the testimony of contemporaneous writers : and 
it is easy to conceive the effect of a stiff pattern 
composed of little squares, of rich transparent 
colour, set in an opaque frame. The nature of 
the Yost ye might be advantageously varied, and 
ered more tasteful, by imparting a less 
severe form to the framework,—as we see in 
some of the Eastern mosques, where the win- 
dows are filled with what, for want of a better 
word, I may call stencilled patterns, in plaster, 
—of various design,—the openings of which are 
stopped with bits of white and coloured glass, 
pres | on at the back of the plaster framework. 
The transition from this to the glazing, with 
which we are familiar—composed of leadwork 
and glass—would be easy. And many speci- 
mens, and even entire windows, remain, where 
the form of the pattern is given by the lead- 
work only, the ain being done with pieces 
of white and coloured glass. The next ste 
was to heighten the effect produced by suc 
simple means, by painting upon the glass with 
an opaque enamel colour, which was attached 
to the glass by the action of a furnace. And 
in this short sentence I have described to you 
what painted glass is. At first the process was 
literally what I have described: a good part 
of the design continued to be made out with 
the leeds, and the more delicate work was 
pee upon the glass with the enamel colour. 
am unable to say when the discovery of glass 
painting was made; for there is a question 
amongst antiquaries whether the “Treatise of 
Theophilus,” in which the process is minutel 
deseribed, was written in the tenth or twelft 
century. However, I have myself seen remains 


France, where I believe the practice of the art 
commenced, some earlier specimens may yet be 
discovered. 

The same mode of procedure continued until 
the middle of the sixteenth century, with but 
very trifling additions ; the most important of 
which was the art of staining glass yellow, with 
a preparation of silver, which was discovered at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. And 
the surprising contrast between the stiff musaic 
of the twelfth century and the glass picture of 
the sixteenth, is wholly owing to differences in 
the design, in the nature of the glass itself, and 
in the handling of the opaque enamel colour. A 
further discovery, made a little before the middle 
of the sixteenth century, was destined, in course 
of time, to work a great, and as I think pre- 
judicial, change in the art. The facility with 
which the opaque enamel, “ the enamel brown,” 
as it is called, was applied, led to the belief that 
transparent colour might, in like manner, be 
affixed to glass, by mixing the proper colouring 
material with flux or enamel, and burning it in. 
And soon the glass-painter was possessed of a 
palette almost as well furnished with different 
tints as that of his brother painters in oil. The 
use of enamel colours was prejvdicial, not merely 
in diminishing the brilliancy and power of the 
work, but more particularly from its tendency 
to make the artist lose sight of the peculiar 
characteristics of the material on which he had 
to work, and to treat glass rather as canvass 
than glass. The last windows of importance 
that were painted before the general introduc- 
tion of enamel colouring, are the windows of the 
chapel of the Miraculous Sacrament, in Brussels 
Cathedral, as well as the two transept windows, 
all which were executed within three or four 
years of 1550. It is impossible to look at these 
windows without perceiving how thoroughly 
their author understood the nature of his 
material. These works are quite different from 
oil paintings, frescoes, or mosaics. They are 
emphatically glass paintings, of a high and rare 
order, uniting such brilliancy and power of 
colour as are the natural attributes of glass, 
with a degree of pictorial effect which augurs 
well for the future of glass painting; if its prin- 
ciples are only honestly carried out in an artistic 
spirit. It is true that some of our glaziers have 
despised these magnificent works ; but they may 
depend on it that, if by some astonishing miracle 
they shall themselves be enabled to paint glass 
as badly, they will make their fortunes. In 
almost all the subsequent glass paintings, we 
see more or less the mark of the beast, in the 
confounding of the principle proper to painting 
on an opaque surface with that proper to paint- 
ing upon a transparent material. Sometimes, 
as at Gouda Church, in Holland, the chief fault 
is, in the dulling down of the whole picture to a 
level with the enamel-coloured glass used in it ; 
sometimes, as in the windows on the south side 
of Brussels Cathedral, the windows—said to 
have been designed by Rubens’s scholars—there 
is the additional mistake of selecting a design 
which cannot be adequately expressed in glass. 
The Modern Munich Schond is open to the im- 
putation of both faults, to the first especially ; 
and several of the windows of the Maria Hilf 
Church, at Munich, excite one’s regret that so 
much truly admirable art had not been expended 
on a material more suited to its style, such as 
fresco or canvass. I am so persuaded of the 
superior fitness of the earlier method of glass 
painting which prevailed up to 1550, that in the 
course of the following remarks I wish to be 
understood as advocating that system exelu- 
sively. ; 

In the application of painted glass to archi- 
tecture, much of the dificulty with which the 
subject is beset would vanish, if all the build- 
ings intended to be so decorated were of one 
character, or belonged to one style of architec- 
ture only: as it is, we cnghh by rights, to con- 
sider the principles which should guide us in 
selecting glass paintings fit for buildings pos- 
sessing every variety of character, and erected 
in every conceivable style of architecture. But 
as so wide a range is not within the compass of 
a paper like the present, I will confine my 
observations to ecclesiastical edifices in the 
Gothic and Classic styles. 





of painted glass as early as the first half of the 
twelfth century, and it is possible that in 





With regard to Gothic buildings the thought 
naturally ges that the painted glass which 
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was used contemporaneously with the architec: | 
ture, must be that most likely to harmonise 
with it. But.this, I apprehend, is true only to. 
a certain extent. It would be paymg a poor’ 
compliment to Gothic architecture, to maintain | 
that nothing better than the drawing and com- | 
position such as we see in mediev windows, | 
would. harmonise with it. It is the magni- | 
ficent colouring of ancient glass which consti-' 
tutes its redeeming feature ; and it seems most 
in. accordance with modern notions, that the 
colouring of a picture should not be its only, 
excellence. The difficulty is to strike out the 
path of reformation. | 
I have often looked at an old window and a 
modern one together, from a distance too great 
for anything else to be distinguished, except 
‘the general effect of the colouring, and have 
aoeed why it was, that the old window 
seemed most m keeping with the place—waiv- | 
ing for a moment the superiority of its colour- | 
ing. And I may well express my astonishment, | 
that any person’s eyes should be so dull and 
insensible to colour, as to mistake an ordinary 
modern window for an ancient one. It is true,’ 
that, on a near view,—as at the Sainte-Cha- | 
pelle, at Paris,—artificial dirt and scumbling, | 
most cleverly applied, may disguise to some | 
extent the flimsiness and crudeness of the | 
modern material; but it is impossible, by an | 
trick.of this sort, to make two things, whic 


are so different in their chemical constituents | painters, brie 


THE LATE MR. CUBITT. 


As an addition to the memoir we gave of the 
late Mr. Thos. Cubitt, the following particulars 
of some of his undertakings, from the pen of one 
who was acquainted with him for more than 
= years, will interest many of our 
readers. 

Mr. Cubitt’s first work, of any extent, was the 
new roofing of the Russell Institution, in Great 
Coram-street, under the superintendence of the 
late Mr. John Shaw, then architect to Christ’s 
Hospital, London. Although Mr. William 
Wilkins had previously reported on the — 
and good condition of the building, it was found, 
by a more scrupulous architect, that the roof 
was not only in bad condition, but formed of 
improper materials, and unfitted for reparation : 
new works were therefore ordered, which pro- 


ceeded with rapidity, and were finished to the 


entire satisfaction of the architect and the com- 
mittee of the society. Soon afterwards the new 
London Institution advertised for tenders for 
its proposed building in Finsbury-circus, when 
Mr. Cubitt’s was accepted. The foundation was 
laid in May, 1815, and, with a promptness and 
daring which marked: Mr. Cubitt’s character in 
all future works, he immediately purchased a 
piece of ground on the east side of Gray’s-inn- 
road, commenced a series of workshops, pur- 
chased horses, carts, and materials, and engaged 
gangs of earpenters, smiths, plumbers, glaziers, 
ers, &c. with foremen to each 


a6 Menge new glass and old, look alike. If) ¢lass. This bold and hazardous plan was thena 


there could be any doubt on the subject it 
would only be necessary to retire to a sufficient 
distance, as from the restored windows in the 
apsidal chapels at Bourges, to have it dispelled. 

After a good deal of consideration 1 have 
come to the conclusion, which I dare say some 


of you will have anticipated, that the rich, cool, | h 


quiet tone of old glass, being favourable to 
repose, has a nei grave and solemn cha- 
racter, which harmonises with a Gothic interior. 
And that this gravity is more perceptible in the 
earlier than the later glass paintings, the 
colouring of which is neither so deep, nor so 
quiet as that of the earlier ones; and which 
again is associated with a less grave or severe 
siyle of architecture. 


Thus we find Early English architecture 
associated with the glass of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which is the richest and 
deepest tinted window-glass in existence. I 
am nots ing of the coloured glass merely, 
but. of the white also, the tint of which, 
though sometimes looking quite white by 
contrast, is really a rich sea-green. Again we 
find Decorated architecture associate 

, differing indeed but little from that of the 
ormer oiled 
colours. Of the blue, especially which, in the 
twelfth century, was a perfect sapphire, so 
closely resem the old Greek blue glass as 
to corroborate Theophilus’s statement that it 
pe mie out of antique mosaic a 

r deteriorating in proportion, I suppose, 
as the original supply hailed ; but all which 
glass is employed in designs of a less severe 
character than those of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. So, again, we find the Per- 
pendicular architecture of the fifteenth cent 
associated with glass much lighter in tint, and 
that of the sixteenth century, with glass of a 
gayer and warmer tone, than any which had 
preceded it. 


If, then, we aecede to the proposition that im 
their general a ce there is a certain 
degree of harmony between ancient glass. paint- 

and the contemporaneous architecture (and 
has been shown to arise in great measure 
from their colouring), a proposition which I 
—_ think: can be considered fancifal, we 
shall have established the first step of a system 
which I think is capable of being worked out 
satisfactorily and intelligibly.* 








Surveyors To Boarps or Worxs UNDER New 
Act.—The Holborn District Board of Works have 
elected Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs their surveyor. The 
salary is 250/. per aanum. There were forty-five 
candidates, we are told. The Lea District Board 
have elected Mr. Francis E. Thorne. 





* To be continued. 





with | 


novelty in London, and consequently provoked 
much speculation. Bound, under a penalty, to 
complete the new building by a given time, Mr. 


class of tradesmen if his work was not finished 
by the time stipulated. By having workmen on 
is Own premises and subjected to the laws and 
system of the place, he felt some security as to 
time. He was also enabled to go to the best 
markets for materials. His first stipulation 
with his employers was to have re and 
speedy payments for works as they progressed, 
and he pursued this system in all future engage- 
ments, even to the works at Osborne and Buck- 
ingham palaces. 
Shortly after the commencement of the Lon- 
don Institution, he found a harassing and ex- 
sive a Ned ; ee ee and 
ground for the foundation. Digging, and 
carting away a vast mass of nntattan with 
deep piling and concrete, were found to be 
necessary : this occasioned much delay as well 
as expense, and was not calculated on in the 
| first: estimates. As he proceeded he found that 
working drawings had not been prepared by the 
architect when wanted, whence carpenters and 





i 


except in the quality of certain | other workmen were kept out of cutploy, and 


_ the builder most seriously annoyed and injured. 
| Having finished his first large edifice in Moor- 
| fields, and obtained the desired credit of the 
Managing Committee, and from City companies, 
he took an eligible piece of ground at High- 
bury, in the parish of Islington. There he 
ereeted some moderately-sized villas, with large 
gardens, and on commanding sites. These were 
eligibly sold and let, when he directed his 
attention to another piece of land between New- 


ury 'ington-green and the principal street of the 


parish, which had been occupied as market 
— and grazing fields. At this place he 
ound it necessary to purchase premises on the 
north side of the Green, and also a tract of 
land to make a road of approach to the pro- 
owe new buildings. ere he soon raised 

tached villas and rows of houses, which, like 
the former, were speedily disposed of. 

A piece of ground, of 6 acres, abutting on the 
upper, or the north road, Islington, used as a 
nursery garden and for grazing, called Barns- 
bury, next attracted his attention, and here he 
began in 1825. Purchasing this, and making it 
freehold, he laid it out for streets and a square, 
and let the same to builders on leases for long 
terms. Besides a few houses he built as 
samples, all the remainder, to the amount of 
ninety-three, have been raised by other specu- 
lators, and are all on a.small scale. The Church 
Missionary Society purchased a part of this 
ground to attach to their college. 

About the year 1820, Mr. Cubitt commenced 
building a row of nine houses, to occupy the 





Cubitt found that he was at the mercy of each | ig 


south side of Tavistock-square, in the parish of 
St. Pancras, for Benjamin Oakley, Esq. who had 
purchased a occupied a ae prvirehe the 
vi . ‘Though superior to the other houses 
which ‘bad been roviinuhy raised in that neigh. 
bourhood, they are not equal to Mr. Cubitt’s 
usual works, for the proprietor was too econo- 
mical in his outlay. ey were intended as 
legacies to his daughters, and were first let at 
150/. per house. is place being contiguous 
to the builders’ workshops, timber, and masons’ 
yards, induced the’ enterprising builder to take 
a tract of ground on ninety-nine years’ lease 
belonging to the Duke of Bedford and to the 
Earl of Southampton, comprehending an eligible 
and healthy site. Here he successively: built 
the houses of Upper Woburn-place and Woburn. 
buildings, Gordon-square, Tavistock, Endsleigh, 
and Gordon streets, also Gordon-square, with 
part of the south side of that of Euston. Some 
of these are let at from 2107. to 1507. per 
annum each. This tract, however, is not wholly 
yet covered, as the class of inhabitants for 
whom these houses were intended have (follow- 
ing the tide of fashion) migrated more to the 
west, where the numerous new and splendid 
houses facing Hyde-park and its immediate 
neighbourhood have sprung’up. ‘Perceiving the 
disposition of the fashionable world to follow 
in the wake of royalty, Mr. Cubitt fixed on a 
tract of land for building speculations at the 
nearest place:he could find unoccupied in the 
immediate vicinity of the royal’ palace, and 
entered into ments with the Marquis of 
Westminsterin 1824 for 140 acres of land. In 


‘1829 the writer of this notice made the follow- 


‘remarks on this district for “The Picture of 
London,” then reprinting. ‘* Within five years 
this land has been nearly covered with houses 
of the largest size, surrounding spacious squares, 
or on the sides of wide and handsome streets. 
Of all the extraordinary building works carried 
into effect by a London gentleman or tradesman 
we may fairly adduce this as unparalleled. Most 
of the houses surrounding one large square 
(Belgrave) have been erected, some of which 
are finished and occupied, and several others of 
nearly equal dimensions: atid value completed. 
When we consider the capital advanced for such 
hazardous speculations—the peculiar difficulties 
of the times—the immense augmentation of 
parochial and government taxes—with the em- 
ployment they have given to thousands. of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, tradesmen, artificers, and 
workmen, we cannot but admire the mind ‘that 
projected and carried into effect so many 
novelties, and to such a large amount of ex- 
penditure.” Did space permit, an essay of 
considerable extent and of no small degree of 
interest might be written illustrative of the 
moral co , perseverance, and sound jadg- 
ment of one man, who, single-handed, organised 
such a machine of personal, mechanical, and 
scientific power. On this occasion the writer 
can only suggest brief hints. and imtimatious. 
In the second volume of ‘Public Rdifices of 
London,” are views of one side of Belgrave- 
square and a portion of Baton-square, with 
short notices of the buildings then erected 
(1829), in progress, and: as. proposed to be 
executed. ae 
About four miles 8.W. of London-bridge is 
a large open piece of land, called Clapham 
common, which has long been noted for mat- 
sions and villas, which have been as ee 
built and adapted for the residences of bankers, 
merchants, and other wealthy persons, whose 
offices, oes Brame. warehouses, &c. ate 
within the closely-pent streets of the city. To 
the S.W. of this common were several fields, 
called Clapham-park, of about 250 acres, be 
longing to Atkins Bowyer, Esq.. Jord of the 
manor, who sold them to Mr. Cubitt, 
1824. Perceiving its capabilities, he or 
diately laid out’ the whole in lots for detach 
mansions and ‘villas on a large scale, fo 
wide roads four miles in extent, and planted 
many thousand a beg wane 
transplantation’ to plots of gro as houses 
arose. His text plan was to, purchase houses 
and lands adjoining this property for the pur 
pose of making wide and fine roads of approse! 
to the new . This effected, he comm bie 
building large mansions, and invited the pu 





to take sites for others, From that time to the 
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present works have been continued, and the 
whole ground is now nearly covered. It must 
be borne in mind, that these houses are praise- 
worthy from their intrinsic goodness of con- 
struction, as well as for their materials. 

Besides the places and public and private 
buildings already referred to, there are several 
others, both in London and in the country, 
with which Mr. Cubitt’s name is intimately as- 
sociated. The most remarkable of these is @ 
plot of land on the river Medway, near Roches- 
ter, in Kent; on which he has expended full 
eighty thousand pounds for machinery, works, 
and plant, to make bricks and other objects of 
baked clay. The machines, tools, and processes 
of working are all of the most improved and 
expensive kind: the clay is of peculiarly fine 
at excellent quality; and the works } 
been brought into the best condition, whew its 
proprietor was arrested in his terrestrial career: 

The extent of the preceding narrative ad- 
monishes the writer to close it rather abruptly, 
and before the whole be fully and clearly ex- 
plained. To accomplish these works, sometimes 
with urgency and rapidity, at others with cir- 
cumspection and apparent timidity, required. un- 
abated vigilance. Sometimes more than two 
thousand men were employed, all of whom were 
to be paid ae every week; and to ide: 
the necessary supplies, not only for this ph 3 
bnt to pay clerks’ salaries, and for the vast 
amount of material in machinery, for wear and 
tear, and in the buildings whieh were im daily 
progress, demanded ceaseless exertion for the 
working head. Money panics and workmen’s 
strikes occasionally broke in wpom and harassed 
the builder’s mind, that was already upom the 
full stretch. His philosophy and courage, how- 
ever, bore him up through the whole. 


Joun Barrrron. 








THE ABBEY KITCHEN AT 
FONTEVRAULE. 
Hap Mr. Scott been present when I read my 


aper at the Architectural Exhibition, he would 
Lordy, I think, have taken the trouble of 


‘writing a letter to you, to eonvict me of im- 


accuracy in my notice of the bmilding at 
Fontevrault, The report in your columns, being 
unaccompanied by iifostentiages was necessarily 
imperfect. Those which I exhibited i 

the plan and construction suffieiently, I hope, to 
— my hearers from carrying away any 
alse impression. As to the use or destimation 
of the building, I did not pretend to offer any 
opinion whatever. I had not happened tomeet 


with the notice of it in Turner’s “Domestic } 
Architecture,” or any other work; although I! 


had no doubt so curious a specimen must 

been amply described and figured. My know- 
ledge was merely derived from obser- 
vation, and not from what had been said or 
written by any one. 

On referring to Turner, I observe that although 
he speaks of the building decidedly as a kitehen 
_ = all probability he is —_ right), he adds 

commonly ealled the octagon chapel 
rte: te. rer t.” TI find, rr that an 
esignating it as a i 
0g he er a tiles eect aera that T did 
intend to assert positively that it was 
chapel, I added, “ if it wombs for I do not vate 
that its purpose has been ascertained.” At the 
time I wrote my remarks, I quite conceived the 
er ees eatin been a kitchen ; and my 
a pin. Later we : 
= ape te and Stanton | ie ge 

eans my Opinion: edless j 

Ea 
d the whieh abit 

and which I had we pa rma emma 

ingly rough and. hasty sketch I was permitted 

to make on the spot, corresponds with Turner’s 

have especiedMept haces cou 
: ve i 

the substitution of blank wall for wo -af ten 


‘apses, and have placed the door in a different 


compartment, the plans are nearly identical. I 


* There is.another building in, 
» the tewn of Fontevrault h 
more like the Glastonbury kitchen in design, and ‘nearer to tt in 





date. It iesquare, having squinches. at the angles, and a vaulted 


did not —— to give the correct proportions ; 
indeed, some I purposely exaggerated, for the 
‘sake of showing the construction more clearly. 

_ As Mr. Scott admits, that the construction 
“* has the effect of changing the direction of the 
sides of the octagon, and making the fire-places 
appear, externally, to be placed against its 
angles instead of its sides,” I am not disposed 
‘te dispute whether I was strictly right or not 
in describing the building as an octagon with 
‘apses at its angles. The question is merely 
one of words, so long as I described the thing, 
which I hope I did, fairly. Externally, it cer- 
tainly presents the aspect of an octagon with 
‘apses at its angles. To this external appear- 
ance I referred. It is true there is a certain 
bulging out in the lower part, which a simple 
octagonal tower, crowned, in the usual way, 
with an octagonal spire, would not necessarily 
‘hawe: this was fully expressed in my sketch of 
‘the: exterior. The manner of combining this 
ng it real or apparent, whichever you 
will, it is the one which gives its form to 
the spire), with that to whose sides the apses 
or fire-places are attached, which combination 
Mr.. Scott admits to be effected by a “ some- 
what intricate contrivance,” is what I took some 
pains. to explain by my sketches. And I still 
think that this contrivance, although not 
deep ge purpose, was a more intricate 
one t the occasion required, or than was 
usual im an age generally remarkable for its 
architectural siewlicity and a 

I may here make another remark on the build- 
ing im question, but without commentary, as 
the principle to which it refers would require 
pee time and space for its full discussion. 
The intervals between the external apses are 
oceupied by engaged shafts, which, both in 
Turner’s finished engraving, and my rough 
sketeh, differ from each other in no perceptible 
(manner. Now, the internal shafts which cor- 
trespond to these differ very much from each 
tother, both im appearance and office; the 
Lone being low amd strong, and used in support 
of a large arch; tle other being tall and com- 
paratiy slender, and having little more to do 
tham to mark an angle. 

An instance of the octagonal plan, having 
the apse attached to each side, is given in the 
i isti Moaumentale de la C psc, 
St. ee es, near Angouléme. e 
church is now, F fear, Ben not wholly 
rebuilt; so that I cannot tell what may be its 
— “opt but ‘. eens ie bre 

scription, that it must have an octagon 
| roof, spire, or cupola, the faces of which, and 
not the edges, corresponded with the apses of 
the building; or it may have had a round dome 
on er pendentives : oe br not 
have required any change to have been made in 
the origimal por Bhs: There can be no doubt 
of the soundness and security of this simple 
construction; nor can I conceive that the case 
is altered if the apses become fireplaces, sur- 
mounted by chimmeys. 

a object was to show am imstance ro te 
seemed to me winecessary or misapplied in- 
genuity, and I preferred pointing out a very 
curious and unique medizeval speeimen, even at 
the risk of some i , instead of alluding 
to any modern example, with the certainty of 
giving personal offence.* J, L. Petit. 


P.S. I may be permitted to take this opportunity 
of saying how much I feel gratified by Mr. Fergus- 
son’s kind acknowledgment of my concurrence with 
him on all essential points. Had I seen the intro- 
ductory chapter of his “ Handbook of Architecture” 
before I read.my paper, I should have modified such) 
expressions as might seem to clash with his remarks; 
and this 1 could easily have done, withont compro- 
mising in the slightest degree the object I had in 
view. As it is, I'find I have said quite enough, in 
different parts.of my paper, to prove that my expressed’ 
opinion was not opposed to his in any matter of-im-' 
portance. J. LP. 








Consumprion or Smoxe.— The Steam-Coller 
Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne are preparing a 
boiler to test the various: designs sent ia to campete 
for the 5007. prize. offered by the association for the 
effectual conswnption of smoke with a due regard to’ 
the economy of fuel. 





* We have received a communication from Mr: G. @. Scott, in 





reply to Mr. Petit’s tecture generally: this will appear next week. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Spaldiag.—The Exchange building here is 
neatly finished. 

Gringley.— The new National Schools: at 
Gringley-on-the- Hill were opened on Wednesday 
before ey The — we just. been 
completed are situ tothe west of the village, 
and consist.of a boys’ school, a. ginls’ seheol, 
and a residence for the master. They were 
designed by Mr. Henry Goddard, of Lincoln, 
and are in the Domestic English.style. The 
walls are of red brickwork, the angles are 
ornamented with buttresses having Aneaster 
stone weatherings. The windows have stone 
joints, mullions, sills, and heads, with relieving 
arches of brickwork over them. The roofs, 
which are-of a high pitch, are covered with slate. 
The frontage is towards the south of* the Ret- 
ford-road, and’ is 62 feet in length. At the west 
end is the master’s residence, having a ee 
ing three-light window, and at the east end the 
boys’ school, which stands slightly in advanee. 
The girls’ sehool is placed longit ‘he Toa 
centre, and at its junction with that of t — 
there isa perforated gablet for a bell. 
works were executed by Messrs. Bowes and 
Cobb, of Gringley ; and the total cost, em | 
fence and offices m the rear, will be about 6007. 

Stamford.—In consequence, says the Lincoln- 
shire Chronicle, of the deficient: supply of gas 
in St. Martin’s, the gas company have been at 
the expense of laying down new mains, with 
the view to afford a better light in that part of 
the town.—* By the decease of Mr. Robert 
Woolston,” says the same 2 paper, “ the cituation 
of surveyor to tho Stamfurd Improvement Com- 
missioners becomes vacant. A special meetiag 
will be held on Tuesday evening next, for the 
purpose of electing Mr. Woolston’s successor : 
the salary is 25/7. per annum, with 5/. as in- 
spector of fire brigade, the. duties oo 
bined. We hear that there are already four or 
five candidates for the affice.” 


Northampion.—At the last ly meeting 
of the Lunatic Asylum directors, the committee 
appointed.to superintead the making of bricks 
reported that they invited tenders for the manu- 
facture of a mailhen bricks of clay from the 
Asylum property, the work being done b 
labourers in the Asylum. Mr. Ireson tender 
at. 19s. per 1,000 bricks. In pursuance 
of a contract entered into with him, there 
were made and stocked, m 1854, 539,761 
hard brieks, at 19s. per 1,000, and 10,000 soft 
bricks, at 14s.; for which 5197. 15s. 6d. was 
paid; and, in 1855, 467,560 hard and 26,542 
soft bricks, for which 462/. 15s. was paid. An 
expenditure for laths, &c. for sheds, pantiles, 
pe tiles, &c. made the total payment 994/ 
lls. 4d. They had now 1,043,863 stocked on 
the Asylum premises, and the present value of 
the kilns, which were the popes the direc- 
tors, was about 50/. It was believed enough 
bricks had. been made for both the wings: con- 
templated for additional accommodation: only 
one wing, however, heiag d to be done 
this year, the committee thought there was: no 
necessity to go on any further. aly 

Chelmsford. — The materials of the buildings 
on the site upon which the new Corn Exc 
is to be erected were sold on Tuesday in last 
week, and brought a larger sum than antici- 
pated, the coach-building workshop at the back 
(92 feet by 22 feet), producing 85/. and the 
total ce of the sale 3307. The plans 
for the new erection have been finally agreed. 
upon by the directors, and these, according to 
the local Chronicle, are to be —— public in- 

ion, and steps taken forthwith to procure 
the necessary contracts. 

Chatham.—My. A. Laurie has been promoted 
to be the hen 2. ee and inspector ri — 

at the docky ere, at a ; 
sem lat The saw-mills and wo talseills are 
working day and night. 

Oaford.—The front of Jesus College has been 
restored, or rather remodelled. The east-end of 
the uy forms a portion of the elevation, the 

ign for which was furnished by Mr. Buckler, 
architect. Its‘stone window has been restored, 
and ornamented with stained glass, executed by 
Mr. Hedzeland. The gateway of the college 
‘has become a prominent feature: the entrance 
is surmounted by a tower, with enriched para- 
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and battlements ; and, as there is a staircase 
in the northern angle, advantage has been taken 
of it to carry up a square turret, which is also 
embattled, and forms the loftiest point of the 
building. There are many sculptures in this 
— portion of the design. Over the moulded 
archway is a bay-window, with a roof of stone. 
The rest of the design, south of the gateway, 
has three tiers of plain windows, crowned with 
seen surmounted by stacks of mers 

. James Long, jun. was the contractor for 
the masonry. 








INQUIRY INTO CONDITION OF THE 
IRISH LUNATIC ASYLUMS,. 


To make additional provision for the care and 
treatment of the insane poor of Ireland, to the 
number of 2,500,—340,000/. have been spent by 
the Lords of the Treasury, to be repaid by the 
counties. The architects employed in the prin- 
cipal asylums were, — Belfast, Mr. Lanyon; 
Omagh, the late Mr. Farrell and Son; Sligo, 
Mr. W. Deane Butler; Mullingar, Mr. Mulvany; 
Ballinasloe, Mr. Kempster ; Killarney, Sir Thos. 
Deane; Cork, Mr. Atkins; Kilkenny, the late 
Mr. Papworth; and Richmond, Mr. Murray. 

Deputations from the different counties having 
made complaints that the outlay in some cases 
had been extravagant, a commission was ap- 

inted to inquire into the facts, consisting of 

r. T. L. Donaldson, architect; Mr. James 
Wilkes, medical officer of the Stafford County 
Lunatic Asylum ; and Mr. Spencer Shelley, to 
act as secretary. The commissioners’ report 
has recently been printed, and is now before us. 

though cuurtcously worded, and drawn up 
with an evident desire not to injure individuals, 
it is quite evident that the commissioners are far 
from satisfied in some cases with what has been 
done, and this is further shown by their recom- 
mendation that in the cases of Omagh, Kilkenny, 
and Richmond, various works should be done to 
make good defects without further charge to the 
ratepayers; that at Sligo the sum of 3,000/. 
should be deducted from the sum for which the 
ratepayers are liable, and various defects reme- 
died without further cost to them ; at Killarney 
the sum of 1,455/. and various works done; at 
Mullingar, 1,715/. remitted, and works done ; 
and at Cork, the sum of 6,013/. remitted, and 
water-closets and ventilation made good, without 
further charge to the ratepayers. The penetra- 
tion of the driving rains hioagh the uncoursed 
rubble masonry, has led to a large expenditure. 
In some cases, the walls were ind absolutely 
reeking with wet, producing rot in the timbers 
inserted in them. The ratepayers urge that the 
experience of the Board of Works derived 
from the like defects in workhouses and other 
buildings should have led them to insist on 
another mode of construction and extraor- 
dinary precautions to prevent the recurrence of 
so terrible an evil, which had baffled architects 
and builders of the highest repute. The com- 
missioners are inclined to think that if a front 
mortar, such as Portland cement, had been used, 
to the depth of 3 or 4 inches during the work, 
and the joints had been at once struck, as in 
hydraulic constructions, it would have proved 
an effectual prevention to the admission of wet 
at the joints and beds. 








THE DUDLEY WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


Tus extraordinary affair has been brought to a 
stop by the following resolution, passed, according to 
the Birmingham Daz/y Mercury, at the last meeting 
of the guardians :—“‘ That as it was found impossible 
to carry out Mr. Nicholl’s plans, the guardians, with 
= regret, found themselves compelled to abandon 

em. 


A correspondent on the subject, after commenting 
upon the previous proceedings, says :— 

*¢ By reference to the circular sent to the contractors (a 
copy of which I enclose), fe will perceive that the 
tenders range from 22,6902. to 33,270. I ask, sir, in the 
name of common sense, and for the protection of the well- 
known contractors, whose names are attached to the 
as amounts, where are the grounds for so wide a 

i nce? Each contractor received, by application at 
the office at West Bromwich, a printed copy of quantities : 


there cannot be a doubt but od were all alike, yet observe | &o 


the contrast. This is a case alike interesting to the archi- 
tect and builder, and almost without a parallel even in 
these vicious times of competition.” 

The writer subjoins a list of the leading items in 
each trade, to show the pron of work required ; 
but the insertion of it would answer no good end. 
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NEW FONT AND COVER: CHURCH OF ST. MARY 





NEW PULPIT, SEATS, &c. ST. MARY 
REDCLIFF, BRISTOL. 


Some time ago the vestry of St. Mary 
Redcliff determined on removing the incon- 
gruous pews and fittings from the interior of 
their noble church, and substituting others of 
more fitting character. Tenders were obtained, 
and that by Mr. William Bennett, of Portis- 
ted. Part of the works, 
e nave, screens at the west end 
of it, the pulpit, reading-desk, seats in chancel, 
m completed, from the designs of 
Mr. Godwin. The whole of the woodwork is | po 
of English oak. The 
engraving, is fully enri 
figures of the apostles. Around the top of it is 
written,—‘ Sanctify them through Thy truth: 


—namely, 
the seats in t. 


ulpit, shown in our 
and has carved | alabaster. 





others ‘are 
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REDCLIFF. 








, “Faith cometh 
by the word of God. 


-ends are carved, as shown : 
plain, until funds arrive. 
made in accordance with the views 
of the vestry, to accommodate two read 
a “clerk,” is moveable, 
The font, not in Mr. 
executed by Mr, Rice. The basin is a1 
and has on four of the sides groups in rel 
little Children, the Naming of 

ism of Christ, &c.' Angels. 
st vented = pa 
canopies, are eight sea’ 3, 
‘ The rest of the font 


sae is py and 

hearing, and hearing 

The cost of the pul 
Some of the ben 


-desk, 
Bennett’s contract, was 


Christ blessing 
J my the Bapt 


stone. The oak canopied-cover, although deter- 
mined on by the vestry, is not yet execu 
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CANTERBURY IN THE OLDEN 
TIMES. 


Canterbury, Dur Whern, latinized, Dur- 
overnum, or the “City of the swift waters,” as 
the words imply in the ancient British language,* 
in which it was also denominated “ Caer Ceint,” 
the capital of Kent, derives its more modern 
denomination from the Anglo-Saxon Cantwara- 
burh. The city, in the days of the Romans, was 
probably nothing more than a series of 
among the trees. These woods covered a vast 
extent of the neighbouring country even down 
to a more recent era. A charter of Henry I. 
relating to the hospital of Harbledown before 
the hamlet itself bore that name, describes the 
institution as the “Hospital in the Forest of 
Blen.” Of the importance of Canterbury as a 
station even in the earliest times there is ample 
proof: the Romans considered it of sufficient 
> iy pane to connect it by stone causeways 
with Lympne and Sandwich. It was long t. 
metropolis of the kings of Kent, of the Jutes, 
the most enlightened of the Anglo-Saxon settlers 
of this country ; and in later days it is described 
as a city renowned t¢ 
for its edifices and the “g saints that 
lay shrined therein.” ‘We turn, then, to seek 
the merase of the Roman, the first authentic 
invader of Kent—for nothing of the Briton now 
remains. Somner indeed says, that some 
British bricks were found in the ancient wall of 
the city: it is doubtful, however, if his know- 
ledge were sufficiently accurate to decide what 
British bricks were. 


ments, and in the remains of and 
+ The Saxon, the Roman’s successor, 
yor ee ee 
se possessor of some portion 
re a i of durable 
als; and the Dane, who often visited the 


and arch and battlements of stone sprang up 
around him: the cathedral its first 
sim a of construction for a more elaborate 
pay ce me wl lass, 
one most ifal specimens of its c 

the gate of St. Augustine’s monastery. 

Yet, survey Canterbury a few centuries back 
<n re 
an tions develo a 
scene it would exhibit. gs 
Page Soot Secamitees en the motley 

e gloomiest ni i seen the m 
inhabi anderi forth with links or lan- 


thorns : here, little wooden houses with roofs of | 


presented themselves, or here 
we might have seen low buildings with over- 
hanging roofs ; the eaves of the better, or rather 
the richer classes, were supported Em 
figures, called telamonies, goblins, and grinnmg 
monsters ; whilst runic knots, scrolls, and zig- 
zags, completed the list of all that was intended 


to be considered as ornamental. Here were |- 


lanes, odd nooks, and corners, 
ings with some monster or 
the massive beams, at which the pilgrim stared, 
hardly knowing whether to eross himself or 
not, whether it betokened a saint duly canonized, 
or a devil, or a punchinello who owed his 
existence to that comic spirit which the genius 
of ecclesiastical architecture and art inveked, in 
the middle » in strange contrast to its 
devotional tendencies. 

The oldest document in the city archives, 
with the exception of charters and grants, is 
dated A.D. 1258. Between this peciol anil the 
present era we have several volumes of manu- 
scripts, consisting of wills, grants, burgmote 
rolls and p ings, chamberlains’ and other 
officers’ accounts, and a vast mass of ill-sorted 


old build- 





* Leland conjectures, from Dor Avona, the latter term having 
been, as he supposes, the name of the river, now Stour, which flows 
‘through the city. 

t+ The Museum at Canterbury contains many specimens of 
Roman antiquities found in or near the city. Among these is a 
emall statue of Latona, in gypsum, taken from a sepulchral urn. 


t Christendom | terbury 


unlighted in| 


carved upon | Peps 


law proceedings, many of them relating to that 
ed a tribunal the Court of “ Pied Poudre,” 
an institution of Norman origin, and supposed 
to be so called from the appearance of the 
suitors, who were mostly poor and di 

Dosey Bets asovael respecting 

as several entries 

Satelinny. In King Edward’s time the king 
had 51 burgesses paying rent, and 212 others 
under his privi and jurisdiction. There 
were three mills paying 118 shillings, and a toll 

i Iding 68 shi ings, and eight acres of meadow, 
Solstaaay te the ing’s legate, and 1,000 acres 
of wood not bearing fruit, from which issued 
24 shillings, “although he that now holds it 

ys 30/. of money refined and wei and 
Q4l. of — tale.” In the w in the 
time of King Edward, the city was worth 51é. 
reser herd —_ that “a 
certain as taken away two 
houses of two of the b ses; one without 
and one within the wall, built on the king’s 


ighway.” 


rtreve (Hlothewig Portgerefa 


a s in a deed of sale of land in Canterbury. 
In 1011, a “prepositus regis” was taken 
prisoner by the Danes. Domesday Book re- 
cords the name of a prepositus, Brumannus. 
The castle is mentioned in Domesday: pro- 
bably, however, it was a’very different building 
from the present, which is of Norman construc- 
ition. It is reeorded in the Crown Rolls, 15th 


orna-}Hdward IF. “that one William Savage, 


janitor 
, carried off the daughter of ; ana 
ndburst, and detained her im this stronghold 


e 
i 
t 


ie 
in 


with the archbishop and the of St. Augus- 
tine. 0 a Pmanggge sanes. penetrate 
tent and fe ions. As early as the of 
Edward II. # common gaol or prison was kept 
ng it; a he rumel, mea 58 , it was 
one period t inci 0 eount, 

When it eisai te Moments ." 
— = a 1577, it fell ito and 

. It st esents an ing appear- 
rere and, alth s h its tower, its 


great extent Sorts sien is 88 feet by 80 feet, 
and its walls about 11 feet thick, gives some 
of its former strength and i 


works of a gas company. Under this entrance, 
as in many Norman castles, was the principal 

There were, however, other places 
of confinement: in one of these the Jews, 
under one of the rsceutions which that 


of these interesting relics. Miueh, however, 
of the fabric mals materials of the castle have 
been year by year destroyed, or used for build- 
ing; and ee = pen of this ancient 
ortress may be surmised, by noting its t 
remains, and then surveying the saa nant 
small houses im its immediate neighbourhood 
which have been constructed from its materials, 

The — guildhall is a building of com- 
paratively modern construction. It is ereeted 
upon the foundation, or rather upew the first 
floor of an ancient hall, the Gothic stomework, 
pillars, and arches of which partially remain, 
and exhibit both solidity and elegance. Here 
the commons of Canterbury and their corporate 


according to Somner, a still more ancient 
building existing for civic purposes, called the 
*‘Spech House,” where was likewise a prison ; 
we have very little doubt, however, but that 
hall was identical with the undercroft of our 





.| refused to pay towards the 


functionaries used to meet. There was once, | 


ildhall, the surface of the streets having risen, 
y the accumulation of the soil of centuries, 
from 10 to 12 feet above their ancient level. It 


ithe term “ 


first applied in the 
charter of 


aenoa the baliwick of 
an ; 
er aot = etteen, in 
ish, was founded soon after 

Her Tif. who is said to 


Ee 
‘i 


Pa 
fi 
Fe 


réligious a monastery on the 

i a oe 
i i any of these 
aeuine : an the Sabian the 
i ings on the 
— ide of the river. The south gateway, 
nies sae Edward IIT. and 
faced with flints, was down some 
= since. The a Gothic arches 
been destroyed in our own time, to 
make way for an unsightly but more convenient 
substitute. The priory origimally formed a 


3 


he burying-ground: in 


buried some eminent per- 


sons, d land on the other 

side of the river, towards Abbott's Mill, 
so gamer erat ae ey 

held orchards pleasant gardens. ¢ 

had two a or. passages 

one in the 


dl 


street near St. Charch, and the other 
in Best-lane near the waterlock, opposite the 
“ Prince of Orange” lane, near the Rush 
Market : this — direetly to their church. 

The chapel was the original hall or refectory 
of the monks. John Wenar to have 
been the last prior; for on 25th Henry VIII. 
6th February, five years before the dissolution, 
he grants to Richard Barchard, in a lease for 


ed | forty years, a garden of the Friars’ Preachers, 


close adjoining their house, The original sur- 

render of the priory into the hands of Henry 

VIEL. is lost or —_ as it was not in 

existence in the records when Dugdale pre- 
‘his work on monasteries. 

— — Friars tr per ~ | tirtio 
often used as a . e citizens 
of Canterbury. ore, under the then bailiff, 
William de am, they drew up a list of 

ievances and items of proscrt against 
the monks of Christ Church, because they 
and furnish- 
ing of twelve horsemen, demanded as a contri- 
bution from the city by Edward I. for his 
Scottish wars. 

Archbishop Theodore, the seventh after Augus- 
tine, is said to have founded a sehool or college at 
Canterbury, by permission of Pope Vitalianus, 
wherein he placed professors of all the liberal 
sciences, but this school has long since disap- 
peared. The earliest authentic reeord of a 

ublic school seems to have been about A.D. 
1959, when one Robert is mentioned as “ master 
of the school at Canterbury ;” after which, in 
the time of —. Reynolds, arose a great 
controversy between the rector of the aforesaid 
school and the parson of Saint Martin, who by 
right and custom held a sort of free school in 
that parish. ? 

There ate but few allusions to Thomas 4 
Becket im the city records, and those mostly 
incidental omes. Saint Thomas’s-hill was for- 
merly called “Saint Thomas & Becket’s-hill ;” 
and on the neighbouring eminence of Harble- 
down, one of the archbishop’s shoes was pre- 
served, or rather the sole of one, which, =“ 

with jewels or coloured stones, the pil- 


§ 


S, the . Of & fee, were per- 
otal Really to : 
There are a variety of miscellaneous entries 


1535, the corporation pay fourteen shillings 
ee ere ee 30, 
shillings to some burn hi ’ 
Willies Sanford recalls the y of the 


spiritual, not the the “ave” 
rary to ee el iormaten measures 
of WIEE. In 1550 there is an entry for 
a a and the execution of 
one George AD. 1571, Mother 
Hudson is presented to the grand jury as 4 
witch. Two years later, Queen Elizabeth was 
at Canterbury, and lodged at St. Augustine’. , 
It is probable that the Mint existed even 2 
the times of the Anglo-Saxons: at all events, 


i 


e 





was called, as above, the “Spech House ;” . 
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we have the evidenee of Saxon cain, | 
gold triens struck perhaps under the direction 
of an archbishop, with the legend of “ Doro- 
vernis,” on the reverse. A market eross was 
erected:at the “ bull’s stake,” in 1446, im place 
of an older one. 

There are several entries concerning the Dun- 
geon-field. It appears to have been the pro- 
perty of the citizens for recreation from time 
immemorial: here they shot at the mark with 
arrows, and here,. at’ a. later tg they prae- 
tised at the target with “ blundering musquets,”’ 
culverins, and other firearms. Somner sup- 

s the mound to have been situated without 
the walls of the ancient city. This is not un- 
likely. Much speculation has been hazarded 
respecting the origin of the mound, and some 
antiquaries have endeavoured to prove it to be 
an erection analogous: to Silbery-hill and other 
tumuli, coeval, perhaps, with the ritual of the 
Sabean or Druidic form of worship. The name 
assigned to the mound is variously written :— 
“Totam terram nostram quam habuimus ad 
Dungonem,” Danzonem; also, “in campo qui 
vocatur ” in.a deed of 14th Edward I. 
likewise, “jaxta le Daungeon,” as also in 
rentals of the cathedral; and Roger Brent, 
in his: will, dated: 1486, mentioning his manor 
there, ealls it so, and the bill hard by 
“ Dungeon Hill.” ‘Fhe common and prevalent 
impression is, that the name is @ derivative 
from the Danes, as if of the Danes, “ Danes’ 
work,” being the production of these marauders 
in some attack upon the city. But its pro- 
pinquity to the castle, and its similarity to the 
dungeon mounds commonly erected near the 
stone castles of the Norman proprietors, appear 
clearly to pomt out both its origin and its 
denomination. Leland, who wrote his ‘ Itine- 
rary” in’the time of Henry VIIE. informs us 
that years ‘previous to his time, men 
seeking for treasure “at a place cauled the 
Dungen, where Barnhale’s house is now, and 
ther ya digging thei found a corse closed in 
lead.” On the mound, we are also informed, 
an ancient windmill once stood. There were 
anciently two mounds, and the one whieh 
remains was once covered with oaks, which, in 
the time of Elizabeth, a certain Hugh Johns 
was permitted to cut down, “ provided he plant 
twenty ashes or elms and keep them to grow.” 
From time to time, however, the right of the 
citizens to take pastime and recreation im this 
— appears to have been disputed, and the 

ungeon Field, modernly “the Dane John,” 
seems' to have been constantly a subject of con- 
tention between them and the parties to whom 
the corporation leased the manor. 

The burgmote horn is a curious relic of 
antiquity. It was blown, on the court day, in 
some public place, and near the residetices of 
the corporation, to warn them to assemble. At 
these meetings great strictness of conduct was 
at one time enjoined; prayers were regularly 
said, and the Scriptures read; members coming 
in late, to avoid the service, were peremptoril 

ed’; as: were all who presumed to enter wit 
their hats on. 

There must‘ have been several gardens, courts, 
open places, and orchards, and even vineyards, 
in ov uear the city. Among these we might 
— the “man a of wrt Friars, the 

rey Friars, the — ts of St. Augustine, 
and the courts and tree-shaded velsrobis of the 
cathedral. Oaten Hill, the two mounds of 
the Dane John, the river,—then bright and 
sparkling, the principal stream passing through 
the centre of the city,—were conspicuous 
objects. Above the houses arose St. George’s, 

estgate, and other towers, with floatin 
banners; the structures themselves coeied 
with machicolations, loop-holes, portcullises, 
iron-bound gates, embattled and crenellated 
turrets, other modes of offence and 
defence. Enclosing these were the eity walls, 
somewhat lofty aud conspicuous, at least 
on the southern and eastern sides, and sur- 
mounted with towers at stated distances. Around 
these walls branched off the river: on one side 
sweeping by the castle, it formed a defence to 
he south-west, whilst the main stream entering 
not far above, by the “Poor Priests’ Hospital,” 
flowed through the city. A 
rent, however, was diverted ¢ the moat 


ion of the cur- | 





or ditch under the Dane John walls, which, 


flowing round a considerable ion of the city, 
cola the main stream at the water-lock ~ 


Abbott’s mill. The other braneh of the Stour 
protected the north-western walls by Westgate, 
where there was then no road-bri but 
— a drawbridge; — the Parli 

orces, when they occupied veer having 
forded the stream near this locality. The castle, 
if then dismantled (of which, however, we have 
no account), must have exhibited an imposi 


a forit is nearly of the date ak 


of the edifice at Rochester, which yet so gran 
sentinels the Medway. 
The houses at Canterbury were for the most 
rt lowly and insignificant. Some of them, 
owever, were highly ornamented and timbered, 
the eaves, and door-posts, and gateways exhibit- 
ing the profuse fancy of the Gothic architec- 
ture, in grotesque figures and emblems, some 
of which still remain. Many of the —_ 
buildings were grand; and steeples, belfries, 
and glittering spires rose above the trees in 
every direction. In Leland’s time there were 
thirteen churches within the walls and three 
without; besides which were once five other 
churches long since demolished. There were 
hospitals at St. Margaret’s, St. Laurenee’s, 
and the King’s Bridge, the latter for poor pil- 
— and wayfarers ; a house belonging to the 
lack Prince’s chantry; and a Home for the 
Order of Knights Templars. There were six 
gates. There were stone crosses almost in 
every main street; sanctuaries for wandering 
merchants, where saints were blessed, and wares 
dis | of.. There were boats and barges 
gliding up and dow! the. vivo, and passing tho 
mills by focks. Swans, too, might be observed 
floating on the waters, guarded by their keepers, 
called “ swanupers,’”” who were engaged and paid 
by the city authorities. The city walls, a com- 
pleting portion of which had been. added b 
Archbishop Sudbury in the reign of Riehard II. 
were, in the reign of HBlizabeth, efficient] 
repaired, and adapted for fire-arms, alth 
the archers still practised at the butts in the 
Dungeon field. No doubt, however, the eity, 
with many a quaint court and curious building, 
with its old hostelries, and heavy-timbered, 
wide, projecting houses, its narrow, close lanes, 
bearing the romantic epithets of “Spech House,” 
“Little Pet,” “ Break Pot,” “Sunny Wine,” 
and “Sheep Shank,” exhibited a very different 
aspect to that of its present appearance. It 
was, then, for the most part, comprised within 
the walls, although its liberties extended to the 
suburbs of Northgate, Wincheap, and St. Dun- 
stan’s, localities which, from the presence’ of 
hospitals and other public institutions, must 
have collected a contilerable opulation around 
them. even in those days. Powards the east 
might be observed the priories of St. John and 
St. Gregory; and in a more southerly direction 
arose the ancient tower of St. Ethelbert, now 
entirely destroyed, and the gate of St. Augus- 
tine, which remains as one of the most beautiful 
specimens of the ornamental Gothic yet pre- 
served in this kingdom. Beyond these, in the 
distance, was, and still remains, St. Martin’s 
Church, claimed as being founded upor the'site, 
—— in — erected with the materials, of 
one of the oldest Christian — in England. 
Near’ it, in a quiet and beautiful spot, wells a 
spring, over whose bright, pure waters a bene- 
iction of health has seemed to abide from the 
remotest ages.* 








THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART, 

THE annual meeting of the Birmingham Society of 
Arts and Government School of Art was held on 
Tuesday evening before last, under the presidency of 
the Earl of Hardwieke. hes 

The proceedings were opened by the reading of the 
eounnittee’s report by the Hon and Rev. G. M. 
Yorke, chairman of the committee. 

The chairman then addressed the meeting, and was 
followed by Mr. Cole, C.B. the Inspector General of 
the Department of Art, who, in his address, stated 
that having visited some thirteen or eighteen of the 
principal towns in France, he ventured to say that 
none of them had anything like the amount of 
Government assistance which our Government—er, 
im other words, the public of Eogland—agreed to 
give to Birmingham. In the towns of Frauee there 


| they were situated, the 


were schools of art and science in which drawing, 
modelling, and. architecture, were taught, but in 
cases they were supported by the locaiity in which 
taxation Being raised 
by means of octroi dues im; on food toming into 
e town. -As far as he observed, the French 
Government did nothing whatever for provincial 
schools except send them an occasional picture. 
At any_rate, he had not found in France a single in- 
stitution which received from its centre so much 
assistance as Birmingham derived from the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art in London. Tm reference to 
the progress of the Birmingham Scheel, he could say 
with perfect justice, that im his opinion, and that of 
his colleague, Mr. Redgrave, there was no old school 
of design in 'the kingdom which had attained so great 
asuecess. Indeed, Birmingham was working st 
as well at the present time as they eould desire. 
Mr. Redgrave, R.A. the Government Art Superin- 
tendent, also addressed the meeting. Mr. Cole, he 
remarked, had said something about the French 
Schools of Art. He might add to that gentleman’s 
testimony his own belief that. Birmi students 
were taught much more than students in the French 
schools, 








THE MASTERS IN TRAINING AT MARL- 
BOROUGH HOUSE, 

Some letters have reached us, not exactly denying 

the statement made by the writer of the communica- 

tion headed as above (p. 51, ante), but explaining 

that the head master made use of the words com- 

plained of only in reference to the morning attend- 


‘ances, and without any intention of reflecting on the 


general conduct of the masters in training; and 

further, that the dismissal referred to was for another 

reason than that given. One of the writers says,— 
“IT the class be n0t of men of honour, 


and good conduct, it must be disgraceful to the 


' officers of the Sopestenent, whose duty it is to select 


those whose ts, integrity, and acquirements 
render them capable of carrying out the great and 
noble objects they undertake, which are to diffuse a 
sound and thorough art education, to make that 
education pi and assist in developing our 
national resources and skill; to create:a taste which 
has not’ before existed in the: land; and make that 
taste minister to the happiness, morality, and-glory 
of our country.” 

Another correspondent complains that “the master 
of the Kensington branch school was lately met, at 
the door of his class room, by an attendant, with the 
assurance that if he. at to enter he would be, 
by the orders of Mr. Burchett, head-master, forcibly 
ejected; and although immediate application was 
made by him to the authorities at Mar h 
House, he has been unable 2 any, even the 
slightest explanation of so si an outrage.” 

Without passmg any judgment on individuals, on 
insufficient evidence, it would surely seem that matters 
are not going quite so smoothly as they should, and 
require foolcin g to.* 








REMOVAL OF TENANTS UNDER THE NEW 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


At Worship-street, the other day, Mr. Charles 
Reeves, the surveyor to the Commissioner of Sewers, 
attended before Mr. Haummill, to obtain from him a 
peremptory order for the expulsion of the occupants 
of certain houses at Mile-end, under the followmg 
cireumstances :— 

Mr. Reeves stated that the ion was the first 
of the kind which had been instituted under the 18th 
and 19th of the present reign, eap. 122, aud which only 
eame into operation on the lst of January last. The 
section of the statute under which he made the appli- 
cation was the 80th, the terms of which enacted, that 
in all cases where, any strueture had been certified by 
a eompetent surveyor to be dangerous to its inmates, 
a justice of the peace might, if satisfied of the correct- 
ness of such certificate, upon the application of the 
commissioners, by order under his hand, direct any 
inmates of sach structure to be removed therefrom by 
a constable, or any peaee-officer’; and if sack inmates 
had no other abode, he might require them te be re- 
ceived into the workhouse established for the recep- 
tion of the poor of the plaee in which such struetare 
was situated. In pursuance, therefore, of an intima- 
tion he had received from the police authorities, he 
had that morning proceeded to inspect @ locality ealled 
Spring-gardens, at Mile-end Newtown, where he found 
a uuinber of houses, consisting of twenty-one in all, 
the whole of which were in such a state of ruinous 
dilapidation, as not only to place the lives of the 
inmates themselves in mag ares — = 
those of any persons passing " 
was manifest such a state of things could not be 





* These interesting memorials are from a.paper by Mr. John 
Brent, jun. ¥.8.A. read at a meeting of the British Archeological 
Association. 





* Since the above was put into type, we have received some 
very lengthy communications on the subject, but they do not lead 


| us toa different inference. 
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allowed any longer to continue ; and he had, therefore, 
forwarded a certificate to that effect to the commis- 
sioners, who had at once directed him to take the 
necessary steps for the removal. i 

Afte¥ some conversation, the magistrate affixed his 
signature ‘to the order; and it was handed over to 
the officers, that it might be carried into execution 
forthwith. 








ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


In your number of the Builder, the 26th of 
January last (p. 46), you have mixed up my name, 
with other gentlemen who have been engaged as well 
as myself, in mauling and overhauling the parochial 
charch of St. Saviour, Southwark, at various periods 
during the last thirty years. Now, as I have no wish 
to interfere, or to assume the merit or demerit of any- 
body’s work but my own, I trust you will do me the 
justice and favour to separate my doings from others 
who have been my competitors, in what has been 
called a restoration or rebuilding of the ancient 
structure, 

I must, therefore, begin with the Tower (1818), 
which I found in a dangerous state. It was encom- 
passed, inside and out, with cast-iron ties of rather 
peculiar construction; and the four pinnacles were 
saved, notwithstanding some strenuous efforts for 
their demolition. 

In the year 1822 the Choir was taken in hand, a 
considerable portion of the triforium and clerestory 
was rebuilt, the east-end window inserted after the 
model at Salisbury, and nearly the whole of the chalk 
vaulting taken down and rebuilt, not with lath and 


As to the Lady Chapel or Spiritual Court, in 1832, 
the restoration was left entirely with me: the only 
condition annexed by the gentlemen who kindly 
undertook to pay fur it was. that the cost of it should 
not exceed 2,5007. Another 500/. would have been 
serviceable, but it was not to be had; and I may 
think and trust that the 2,5007. were well laid out. 

Now as to the so-termed restoration or rebuilding 
of the transept, the credit (?) belongs entirely to Mr. R. 
Wallace, as also the altar-screen, both about the year 
1830. The south transept, now rebuilt about twenty- 
five years, affords a most admirable lesson to the 
student in decaying Bath stone. 

The final destruction of the nave, under the auspices 
of Mr. Rose, was much to be deplored,* and your 
observations will no doubt be agreed to, xem. con. 
It was inconveniently raised to afford room for the 
dead below, now rendered utterly nugatory. 

T ought not to close this communication without a 
tribute of praise to the present worthy chaplain, the 
Rev. William Curling, and Mr. Williams, warden of 
the Great Account, for the insertion of memorial painted 
windows (by Ward) of six of our early martyrs, in 
the spiritual court, and the required removal of some 
obstructions. The picturesque effect inside and out- 
side is greatly improved. GrorcE Gwixr. 








THE FALL OF WALL IN THE NEW-ROAD, 
ST. PANCRAS. 


On the 5th inst., the inquiry touching the recent 
loss of life caused by the fall of wall at Messrs. Hop- 
kinson’s factory was resumed. 

Mr. Parry, instructed by Messrs. Jaques, Layton, 
and Co., of Ely-place, with Mr. Orridge, appeared as 
counsel for Messrs. Hopkinson: Mr. Talfourd Salter, 
in the absence of Mr. Ballantine, represented the 
County Fire-office: Sir Richard Mayne attended to 
give evidence as to the proper performance of the 
duties devolving upon the police authorities in cases 
under the new Act; and Mr. M. Nelson, who had 
surveyed the premises by direction of the coroner; 
Mr. Reeves, the surveyor to the metropolitan police ; 
Mr. Baker, the district surveyor; Mr. Beaumont and 
Mr. Tims, gentlemen connected with the County and 
other fire insurance-offices, as also the Messrs. Hop- 
kinson, were present during the inquiry. 

Sir Richard Mayne said that, on the morning of 
the 25th of January, he received a report, that 
the wall of Messrs. Hopkinson’s factory, in Diana- 

lace, had fallen, and had crushed the houses num- 
bored 8, 4, 5, and 6, Fitzroy-place, and that a body 
had subsequently been found in the ruins. He sub- 
sequently received a notice, under the 69th section of 
the New Building Act, relating to dangerous struc- 
er, the district surveyor of St. 
Pancras. This was also dated the 25th; and he im- 
mediately gave orders to Mr. Reeves, the surveyor to 
the police, to make a survey and report to him. He 


state, and the owners were at once served with 
notice to shore them up and secure them. This was 
served on the owners on the 28th, after the wall had 
fallen which crushed the houses and caused this 


* Bee “ Archmologis,” vol. 29, pl, 99; and # clever lithograph, 





Sir R. Mayne, in answer to questions by the 
coroner, said he considered he had taken every step 
necessary under the 69th section, which stated “‘ that 
when any building, wall, or other structure, is in 
a dangerous state, the commissioners should require 
a survey of such structure to be made by the district 
surveyor, or some other competent surveyor.” He had 
done so. He had given no new instructions to the 
police in reference to fires since the passing of the 
act, or in reference to the safety of buildings or 
structures. 

Mr. Henry Baker, the district surveyor, saw the 
building on the Monday after. the fire, and he sub- 
sequently inspected it, before the wall fell. It was 
then a good wall, quite safe, perfectly upright, and 
there were no cracks whatever in it that he saw. His 
belief was, that but for the very high gale which pre- 
vailed on the Thursday it would have stood for 


ears. 

Mr. I’Anson, the builder of the premises in 1852, 
said the.wall was sound in every way, and was sup- 
ported, back and front, by buttresses, and it was 
perfectly straight. 


Other witnesses having given evidence, 


The Coroner remarked that he did not, after what 
they had heard, think it necessary to examine 
Mr. Nelson upon the subject, unless the jury desired 
it. This inquiry had been useful, as it had brought 
out some curious anomalies in the New Metropolis 
Buildings Act. It was certainly an improvement 
upon the old measure, but it did not go far enough. 
A verdict of “ accidental death” was recorded. 








DRAINAGE OF ST. JAMES’S-PARK. 


Durine the past month some heavy works have 

been in the course of execution in Whitehall and 
nnder the etane hnilding of the Horse Gnards, in con- 
structing a brick culvert, which it is intended to 
continue across the Parade-ground to the lake in the 
inclosure of the park, for the purpose of draining off 
whenever considered necessary, the whole of the 
ornamental waters, in order to cleanse the reservoir. 
At present there is only an overflow drain, sufficient 
to maintain the level of water in the park, which is 
occasionally used for letting off the superfluous waters ; 
but the remaining quantity contained in the reservoir 
averaging a depth of about 9 to 10 feet, is com- 
paratively stagnant, and has not been emptied for 
many years. 
About the year 1829, with this view, and by order 
of the Government, a steam-engine was employed to 
lift the water to the level of the overflow drain ; but 
this operation was abandoned long before the desired 
object was accomplished. 


A correspondent informs us, that the works which 
are now in progress were designed by the engineers 
to the late Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers. 

The difficulties, the writer says, which have had 
to be contended with in going under the heavy build- 
ing and clock tower of the Horse Guards, have been 
of a very trying nature, the culvert constructed be- 
neath it averaging 13 feet below the foundation of 
the building, the lower 5 feet of which had to be 
excavated and tunnelled through running sand and 
silt, with much of water from land-springs, which 
were more or less affected at the rise of every tide in 
the river. Mr. G. T. Fry is the superintending clerk 
of works ; and Mr. Joseph Yeoman the contractor. 








ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDING ARCHI- 
TECT OF METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS, 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works met on the 
4th inst. and proceeded to elect a superintending 
architect. The chairman said he had reccived appli- 
cations from sixteen candidates, viz.;—Messrs. W. 
Hosking, E. W. Lower, J. Blore, J. H. Taylor, 
F.j Marrable, G. L. Taylor, G. Legg, H. Harrison, 
J. T. Wood, C. W. Pined, Thomas Taylor, John 
Barnett, E. C. Hakewell, Wm. Young, F. W. Stent, 
and S.C. Gant. He ought, however, to state that that 
morning he had received a letter from Mr. G. L. 
Taylor, withdrawing his name, as he considered the 
salary offered for the duties too small. A member 
of the board very properly advised that the appoint- 
ment should be deferred, and the question of salary 
re-considered : it was, however, negatived. The list 
of names, without meaning any disrespect, must have 
shown the board that their proposal had not found 
favour in the eyes of men of standing in the pro- 
fession. 

Four of the candidates were first selected by show 
of hands to go to the final election; namely, Pro- 
fessor Hosking, Mr. Marrable, Mr. Hakewell, and 
Mr. Barnett ; and each of these, after their applica- 
cations had been read, addressed the Board, and 


clause 114 of the Building Act, which says ;—“ Any 
person, eacept the said official referees and registrar 
who at the time when this Act comes into operation is 
employed in the office of metropolitan buildings may, 
within six months from such time, apply to the Metro. 
politan Board of Works for employment ; and such 
Board shall thereupon take such application into con. 
sideration ;” and we must conclude, from the result, 
that the reply failed to assure the Board that this 
clause, although worded without any such intention, 
might not be made a ground of objection, in the event 
of Mr. Hosking’s election. This note is due to 
Mr. Hosking, who came forward as a candidate rather 
from a sense of duty than otherwise. 

Three several shows of hands were then taken, 
and ultimately Mr. Marrable was elected superin- 
tending architect. 

Mr. Marrable said, in his address, that he had been 
engaged for some time under Mr. Edward Blore; 
and that, as to the want of age and experience which 
some had urged against him, every day would lessen 
the objection. , 








THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


On Monday next, the print for the year, “ Harvest 
in the Highlands,” from the well-known picture by 
Landseer and Callcott, will be delivered on payment 
of the subscription ; and we advise all our readers who 
value a fine print to make early application for it. It 
is engraved by Willmore, in his best manner, and is 
worth much more than the amount of the subscrip- 
tion, although, in addition, each subscriber will, as 
usual, have the chance of obtaining a work of art, to 
be selected by himself, from one of the current ex- 
hibitions ; or a bronze or Parian statuette. 

The friends of this most useful society will be glad 
to hear that the Council have now in hand some 
works of extraordinary excellence and beauty. 

A correspondent writes to urge the Council to issue 

a work in colours. He says:—‘To colour an en- 
graving is unsatisfactory. To use the words of Sir 
Walter James, ‘a coloured print can be none other 
than a miserable failure.’ Having just had coloured, 
in the best manner, the excellent print of ‘ The 
English Merry-making,’ I can testify to the truth of 
the hon. baronet’s assertion. I cannot but think, if 
the experiment were tried of introducing, in place of 
the present colourless print, some such beautiful 
specimen of chromo-lithography as Hunt’s ‘ Apple 
Blossom,’ or ‘ Bird’s Nest,’ it would be found emi- 
nently successful.” 
We happen to know that the Council have long had 
this subject under their consideration, but have not 
yet found what they consider a suitable production 
of the kind. 








THE VICTORIA TUBULAR BRIDGE AT 
MONTREAL. 


WE see from the ‘‘ Canadian Railway and Steam- 
boat Guide,” published at Montreal, that in conse- 
quence of some doubts having been expressed as to 
the comparative economy of a tubular bridge to cross 
the St. Lawrence on the Grand Trunk line of Cana- 
dian railways, Mr. R. Stephenson has addressed the 
directors in a long and elaborate report, in which he 
enters fully into the subject, maintaining that a 
tubular bridge is, on the whole, the best as well as 
cheapest bridge that can be thrown across such a river 
as the St. Lawrence. He compares the work with other 
and as nearly as possible parallel instances in which 
such bridges have been preferred. One of these is ad- 
duced as the most remarkable parallel case, namely, the 
triangular or “ Warren ” bridge, erected by Mr. Joseph 
Cubitt over a branch of the Trent, near Newark, on 
our own Great Northern line. “The spans,” he re- 
marks, “‘ are very similar, and so are the depths. In 
calling your attention to the comparison, you must 
bear in mind that all possible skill and science were 
brought to bear upon every portion of the details of 
the Newark Dyke bridge, in order to reduce the total 
weight and cost to a minimum. The comparison 
stands thus :— 
Victoria Bridge as being erected. 
Span, 242 feet ; weight, including bearings, 275 tons» 
for a length of 257 feet. 
Newark Dyke Bridge, as erected. 
Span, 240 feet, 6 inches ; weight, including bearings, 
292 tons, for a length of 254 feet ; 
which shows a balance of 17 tons in favour of the 
Victoria tubes. The Newark Dyke bridge is only 
18 feet wide, while the Victoria tube is 16 feet, having 
a wider gauge railway passing through it.” Mean- 
time the Victoria bridge approach works are pro- 





answered such questions as were put to them. We 
need, however, only mention one, put by the chair- ‘ 





by George Hawkins, October, 1834, 


man to Mr, Hosking, with reference to the effect of | 


gressing ; but when the whole may be finished, is 4 
question on which there seems to be much doubt and 
anxiety at Montreal. 
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A COMMENTATOR ON VITRUVIUS. 


Tue difficulties of understanding the treatise of 
Vitruvius are being cleared away, and we have be- 
fore us a contribution to the unravelling of a por- 
tion of the work which had given much trouble.* 
Mr. Bonomi does scarcely justice to himself in 
saying there is —e new or original in the 
few important pages that he has printed. By 
collating the Latin text, and the translation 
by Wilkins, with a translation into Italian by 
Leonardo da Vinci; and by notes, explanatory 
remarks, and diagrams of his own, he has suc- 
ceeded in rendering the celebrated canon of the 
proportions of the human frame intelligible, if 
not practically useful to artists. Hitherto, the 
diagrams by the different editors, had been 
singularly unsuccessful: but the diagram now 
supplied from a drawing by Leonardo da Vinci 
—preserved, together with the translation, in 
the library of the Academy of Venice—clears up 
the obscurity. Mr. Bonomi refers to the use 
of guiding lines in the Egyptian works; and 
alluding to the statement of Vitruvius, that his 
canon was that used by all the famous artists of 
antiquity, the present writer suggests that we 
have probably in it the celebrated canon of 
Polycletus. It seems likely that Leonardo 
had access to some copy of Vitruvius, which 
has not been preserved to our time. The value 
of Leonardo’s explanation consists in the manner 
of combining the circle and the square, and in 
its affording some additional divisions, as those 
marked by horizontal lines, dividing the square 
into equal spaces. Thus, beginning from the 
soles of the feet of the erect figure, the first 
division determines the length of the leg b 
crossing at the top of the tibia. The secon 
division determines the length of the thigh, 
crossing the body at the bottom of the pubis. 
The third line crosses the chest at the centre of 
the nipples, and the fourth touches the top of 
the scalp. The corresponding perpendicular 
lines also determine points. The outer perpen- 
diculars of the square touching the tips of the 
fingers when the arms are outstretched,—the 
first division inwards determines the length of 
the forearm. We have thus a square of which 
each side is divided into four equal parts, 
called cubits, each cubit being equal to 1} foot, 
or to 6 ag Each palm contains four 
digits. The lateral dimensions of the figure 
vary in proportion to the height, with indivi- 
duals. The other proportions of height, referred 
to by Vitruvius, are elucidated; and they are 
compared with those adopted in some of the 
best works, and with the system of the moderns. 
In the ancient canon, no division was found, 
such as that adopted by Audran, Clarac, and all 
modern artists,—viz. that of the head into four 
equal parts, and those parts into twelve 
minutes; for,in fact, as our author shows, no 
such division exists,—the head being an eighth 
of the whole height, and the face a tenth of 
the whole height: nevertheless, he shows that 
the scales thes he has figured (and which form, 
with the ee enll coaliibediinn to our 
knowledge of the ancient measures of ~— 
may be applied,—each digit being equal to four 
minutes; consequently, three digits are equal 
to one part, and, therefore, fo. digits, or 
three palms, are equal to one head, or oune- 
eighth of the whole height. 

Our author has manifested considerable lite- 
rary as well as artistic ability in the manner in 
which he has presented such points to our 
notice. ‘To the architect it should be especially 
gratifying to examine the latest commentation 
upon an old author, who, however much he 
may have been sometimes depreciated, and 
sometimes unncessarily extolled, can never be 
otherwise than interesting, if not directly use- 
ful, by his precepts; whilst to others Mr. 
Bonomi has now rendered the canon of Vitru- 
vius, or Polycletus, so serviceable, that no 
painter or sculptor can well afford to defer the 
study of the useful pamphlet which we have 
made the subject of our notice. 


‘ 








Mr. Brassey.—By a decree dated January 12, 
Mr. Brassey, the eminent engineer, has been ap- 
pointed a Knight of the Legion of Honour. Since 
1839 Mr. Brassey has been connected with the con- 
struction of the principal French railways. 





* “ The Proportions of the Human Figure :” with six Ilust: 
tive Outlines. By Joseph Bonomi, Sculptor. London: ar 





Potices of Books. 


A Treatise on Electricity, in Theory and Practice. 
By Ave. pz 1a Rive, Foreign Member of 
the Royal Society of oe In 3 vols. 
Vols. I. and Il. London: Longman and 
Co. 1853-5. 


Tuts will be a standard work on Electricity 
when completed. The first volume was printed 
some time since, but circumstances delayed the 
progress of the second, which was intended to be 
the last: although nearly twice as large as the 
first, however, the author finds that his subject 
is not even yet exhausted: hence there will be 
another volume, which is to appear in course of 
the present year. The work is translated from 
the French manuscript by Mr. Charles V. 
Walker, who has carried it through the press. 
De la Rive is a celebrated electrician, and he 
deals fully and in a friendly way with other men 
of science eminent in his own sphere; so that 
to all who desire to have an acquaintance with 
the recent ideas and experiments of electricians, 
and with the theory and practice of electricity 
generally, this is one of the most valuable as 
well as most recent sources which they can 
consult, 


VARIORUM. 


Hatiam’s “Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth Centuries,” fifth edition, in four 
volumes, is now being issued by Mr. Murray. 
High as this excellent work stands in public 
estimation, the lapse of time only proves that 
it is acquiring a still stronger hold on the gene- 
ral favour. “Enquire Within upon Every- 
thing,” published by Messrs. Houlston and 
Stoneman, of Paternoster-row, seems really to 
be a most diversified and valuable compendium 
of useful receipts, advices, and instructions for 
household and general reference. It treats of 
all sorts of things, from mending broken china 
to “ how to get married.” 











Siliscellanea. 


THe Buirpers’ Batt.—We must remind our 
readers that the annual ball for behoof of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution comes off on Thursday, the 
14th inst. at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, 
at 9 p.m. when it is to be hoped that there will be an 
imposing turn out of the friends of the Institution. 
*‘T am no dancer” is no excuse in the cause of 
charity : all are promenaders at least, and the dancing 
can be left to the younger and more agile amongst 
the crowds whom we hope to see in attendance. The 
balls already given have produced no less a sum than 
7002, for this excellent charity, and we trust an effort 
will be made so that the receipts on the present 
occasion may materially increase the amount. We 
hope no question of “dignity” will keep away those 
who ought to assist it elevating its character by their 
countenance and support. Tickets may be had from 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Joseph Bird, of Hanover 
Cottages, Regent’s-park, from the numerous stewards, 
or at the office of the Institution, 19, Southampton- 
street, Bloomsbury. 

THE Masons’ Provipent InstitvTIon. — The 
Annual Meeting of the members and friends of this 
institution was held on the 23rd ult. at the Athe- 
neum, in George-street, St. Pancras, Mr. C. 
Smith in the chair, when the Secretary read the annual 
report, from which we regret to find that the institu- 
tion is not in so flourishing and hopeful a condition 
as we could wish. There can scarcely be said to be 
any serious retrogradation as yet, but the state of 
affairs only justifies what we long since urged, that 
the several kindred institutions now in existence 
should be amalgamated into one general association. 
Meantime the president of the Masons’ Provident, 
Mr. Tite, has signified his design to consult with 
other friends of the institution as to what should be 
done to forward its interests. 

KENDALL AND OTHERS AGAINST THE VISITORS 
OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE Lunatic AsyLuM.—This im- 
portant case, which has been running on for a very 
long time, has been finally decided in favour of the 
architects. In order that we may give the particulars 
of it at greater length than we could find space for 
to-day, we postpone a report of it. 

Five Pires.—A correspondent suggests, that 
architects and builders are wrong in using glazed 
earthen pipes, for chimneys, 9 inches diameter out- 
side, and atout 7} inches inside, being much too 
small: the consequence is, he says, the chimneys 
invariably smoke. 


H. lin a filth 





Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL Society.— The first 
meeting for the term was held on the 30th ult. when 
a report was read, commenting on works lately done 
in Oxford. The Hon. H. C. Forbes, M.A. of Oriel 
College, read a paper,—being “ Preliminary Remarks 
to a Course of Elementary Lectures on Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” Mr. Parker said he was sorry to express 
any difference of opinion with a part of a paper with 
most of which he so cordially agreed, but must con- 
tinue to protest against the use of the terms first, 
second, and third Pointed, 8 poy in Elementary 
Lectures, as they are calculated so frequently to mis- 
lead beginners in the study of Architecture. It is 
not yet settled which is the First Pointed Style, 
whether the Saracenic or the Romanic Architecture 
of the eleventh century in the south of France, which 
are Pointed Styles, though not Gothic. The Early 
English Gothic of the thirteenth century is certainly 
not the First Pointed Style. Another objection, to 
the use of this term is, that there are great numbers 
of round-headed doorways, square-headed, and seg- 
mental-headed windows in all the Styles in England, 
and that beginners are continually misled by names, 
and cannot understand that a round-headed doorway 
can be anything but Norman, although the mouldings 
and ornaments may show clearly to a more experienced 
eye that it is of the thirteenth century. 

MastERS AND WoRKMEN.—The Messrs. Doulton 
of Lambeth have recently completed a new building for 
their works, and on the 22nd ult.they inaugurated it by 
an entertainment to their workmen. In the course 
of some speeches, which were delivered on the occa- 
sion, Mr. John Doulton said,—Masters had more to 
do with their workpeople than merely paying them 
money; and though some manufacturers might think 
that when they had paid the wages there was an end 
of the matter, they did not think so. Let it ever be 
remembered that the interests of men were closely 
connected with each other : the firm, of which he was 
a member, recognizing that, had always endeavoured, 
so far as it was in their power, to provide for the 
moral and intellectual good of those they employed, 
thinking that by so doing they were best discharging 
their duty. They were all dependent upon each 
other: the head could not dispense with the hand, 
nor the body with the feet. They had, therefore, a 
hand in the erection of that building, and an honest 
pride in endeavouring to keep at the top of the tree, 
Mr. Henry Doulton in like spirit rejoiced to know, 
that as masters and men, they did not consider their 
interests were antagonistic: on the contrary, they 
perceived that the prosperity of the employer bene- 
fitted the employed. He felt gratified at the fact 
that although he was the master, they regarded him 
as their friend. It was impossible to open the new 
building under more favourable auspices: as em- 
ployers, they could not forget that they were indebted 
for its erection to the industry of their men, for 
without their efforts it would not have been achieved. 


ComPuLsoRY DRAINAGE UNDER THE METROPOLIS 
Locat Management Act.—At the Southwark 
police court on Ist inst. the owner of five small 
houses in Cottage-place, White-street, Bermondsey, 
was summoned before Mr. a’Beckett, under t¢ 
Metropolis Local Management Act, by order of the 
vestry of the parish of Bermondsey, for allowing 
them to be in a filthy condition, and injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants, &c. and after some evidence 
was led and explanations made, Mr. a’ Beckett ordered 
a cesspool to be emptied and filled up, and proper 
drains constructed, so as to communicate with the 
sewer; at same time directing the defendant to 
pay 27. 9s, 2d. costs. The owner, of two houses 
in the same vicinity, was snmmoned under the same 
act, for having open cesspools, and the water-closets 
condition, when, Mr. O’Brien and Dr. 
Richmond having sworn that the water-closets did 
not communicate with the sewer, the magistrate 
made the required order, with 1/. 3s. 8d. costs. 

Tue PuHorocraPHic Society.—The present ex- 
hibition at No. 5, Pall-mall East, is certainly the 
most interesting the society has yet formed. The 
advance that has been made in the production of 
architectural subjects is extraordinary. See, for ex- 
ample, “ Peterborough Cathedral,” by Mr. Craddock 
(84); Mr. Pumphrey’s frame, containing six subjects 
(153); Mr. F. Bedford’s “ Baptistery, Canterbury 
Cathedral ;” and many others. The committee ought 
to require that those photos that are ‘‘ touched” 
should be distinguished. 

Procress oF Instruction 1n Art. — Notwith- 
standing the war, Birkenhead, Basiugstuke, Andover, 
Southampton, Plymouth, Belfast, Cork, and Limerick, 
have established or re-established schools of . art 
during the past year, making at the present time a 
total of sixty-three schools throughout the United 
Kingdom. At the beginning of this year, Manchester 
started elementary drawing classes in no fewer than 
fourteen parochial schools ; each class numbers forty 
students, and each student pays a penny a week for 
the instraction, which is thus wholly self-supporting. 
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Dismissan or a SuRveyor.—lIn the case of Bray 

v. Chandler, tried February 1, in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the plaintiff was a surveyor, and the de- 
fendamt a solicitor, at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, and 
also owner of the Northumberland-park estate, at 
Tottenham. In February, 1865, the defendant en- 
gaged the plaintiff to act as surveyor on that estate, 
at # salary of 200/. a year, for 24 years, and he was 
in addition to have ~ a for letting =e 
the property. Part of the agreement was, that 

the pinta should make all such plans and surveys 
as the defendant should require, that under no pretence 
whatever should the plaintiff contract any debt. in the 
name of the defendant, or receive ony money on ‘his 
aceount, The plaintiff was dismissed from his em- 
ployment in September last, and he now sought to 
recover about 20/. for commission, 833/. 6s. 8d. for 
salary due to the time of dismissal, and also damages 


for the loss of the employment. The defendant’s 
case was, that the plaintiff hed broken his agreement, 
inasmuch as he received on account of the de- 


fendant 7/. 10s. as deposits from persons taking 
houses; and that he had incurred a debt for him to the 
extent of 4/. 10s. for putting up the names of the 
streets. It was also said that +e plaintiff had not 
properly prepared some plans and specifications, and 
that he had in some instances charged commission 
for letting houses which had been actually let by a 
person named King, who was also employed upon the 
estate. The jury ultimately found a verdict for the 
plaintiff—Damages, 200/. 

Etwes’s Testimoniat Funp.—A trust has been 
constituted, and it has been resolved,—“ to give the 
interest of the fond to Mrs. Elmes for her life; on 
her decease, to her son for his life ; and on.his decease, 
to found two scholarships, to be called the ‘ Elmes 
Scholarships,’ for architectural students, or students 
of the fine arts, available for two years each; to 

upils of the Royal, the Collegiate, or the Mechanics’ 
itution [Liverpool, we suppose], as the trustees 
for time being may decide on the merits of a specific 
examination for the p ”* Vacancies in the 
number of trustees are to be filled ap “ by election by 
the: presidents for the time being of the Royal, the 
Collegiate, and the Mechanics’ Institutions [Liver- 
pool], and of the Royal Institute of British, Archi- 
tects; and in case any three of them should not 
agree, the mayor of Liverpool for the time being to 
have the casting vote.” e, balance in the bank is 
stated to be 1,449/7. 6s. 2d.; and it has been resolved, 
—*“That a bond of the-corporation of Liverpool be 
taken out for 1,400/. that body having agreed to 
allow 5 per cent. per annum interest ; that the ex- 
penses of the trust deed and bond be paid out of the 
surplus money ; and that the balance, if any, be paid 
over to Mrs. Elmes.” 

Tae Gattery oF ILtvstration——When Mrs. 
Reed, better known as Miss P. Horton, commenced 
her. “‘ Illustrative gatherings” at St. Martin’s Hall. 
we were constrained, in spite of our admiration of the 

talents of the lady herself, the musical ability of 

; Reed, and the cleverness of the entertainment 
generally, to find fault with the arrangement of the 
stage as inartistic and trumpery.. Mrs. Reed has 
now re-commenced her entertainment at the Gallery 
of THustration in Regent-street ; and, with the aid of 
Mz. Grieve, has this time provided herself, by way: of 
compensation, with a charming apartment, curtained 
and decorated, with conservatery at the back, into 
whieh the sun shines through the clear air ; the whole 
forming as pretty a picture as eye would desire to 
look on. Of the ance itself we cannot speak 
ae. it ought to be very popular, and doubtless 


CrurcHrarD or St. MAxcaner’s, WESTMINSTER. 
—Some few years ago, you kindly inserted a com- 
munication from retier pes J St..Margaret’s church- 

. Allow meto your atteution to the matter. 

t certainly is “passing strange” ‘that, being so near 
to our legislators, and doubtless forming to many of 
them an approach to the Houses of Parliament, this 
churchyard should nevertheless be allowed to remain 
in 80 diagraceful a state as it is: It is not only dis- 
agreeable to all who have to pass through it, on 
account of the efflavia so constantly arising from the 
graves, but it is positively dangerous, for the stones 
which mark the resting- of the dead are arranged 
in such'a remarkably disorderly manner, and at such 
various. levels, that it is at all times difficult to cross 
it without many a stumble ; and in a fog, or at night, 
the pessage is yet more arduous: There seem to me 
two — remedies: one would be to remove the 
whole of the stones, level-the ground, form pathways 


in the usual thoroughferes, and plant the other por- | large 
' tions with 


h evergreens. This would add much to the 
ee eee eee cote a aes 








Computsory Repair or Dwetines or Poor.— 
A letter by Mr..F. Vigers, of Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry, London, to the President of the Metropolitan. 
Board of Management, has: been printed, suggesting 
means for the improvement of the dwellings of the 
Metropolitan poor. The principal recommendation 
of the writer is, that in the event of the owner 
failing to comply with an order to repair dilapidated 
premises, which the Metropolitan Board shall be 
em: to give, the Board shall effect the repair, 

subject the property to an annual charge for 
interest and proportion of principal. 

Tue Parent Universal Sarety Hoox.—Hunt’s 
patent hook for cranes, polechains, waggons, railway, 
navy, and other uses, affords the means of instant 
release, whatever the strain, as for instance in the 
separation of coupled carriages while running off the 
rail, or im freeing fallen horses from their traces 
without cutting, &. The hook can be had of any 
sizé or shape. It is made somewhat on the watch- 
guard hook principle, but with additional movement. 
The semicircular hooking part: can be readily teplaced 
in the pin joints when worn, The whole is made: 
fast, and released, by the turn of a collar, attached to 
the neck or head of the hook. The.invention is said 
to be superior in strength as well as security to other 
modes of hooking heavy weights. 

Iron and SteeL.—Mr. H. Bessemer has recently 
patented a process for the conversion of iron into 
steel in retorts or chambers placed in a vertical posi- 
tion, to allow the iron. or steel under operation to 
descend through them by the force of gravity, and 
thus allow the process of cementation to go on con- 
tinuously ; melting in close pots, or vessels, steel 
made by puddling pig or refined iron, until so much 
carbon ouly is left in combination with it as to con- 
stitute steel; an arrangement of separate compart- 
ments, or pot chambers, in a furnace for founding 
steel, or maxtures of steel and cast-iron, anda peculiar 
method of conveying the molten metal to the mould, &c. 
Mr. Bessemer also specifies under another patent for 
a mode of casting railway wheels of molten steel, or 
steel and iron.——Messrs. Morewood and Rogers, of 
Enfield, have recently taken out a patent for a new. 
method of coating sheet-iron for the use of the japan- 
ner, for painted work, and various other purposes. 
The process consists in obtaining a coating of tin or 
zinc from an acid solution, instead of dipping in 
melted metal, and in afterwards applying a non. 
metallic coating of a material repellant of moisture, 
and which may be employed at so low a temperature 
as does not interfere with the original toughness of 
the iron. A resinous material is preferred, which 
will facilitate the process of soldering.——The iron 
trade in South Stafforshire and East Worcestershire, 
is reported to be in a good state, prices downward in 
tendency. 


Tue Liverpoot Timper Trape.—From various 
circulars of firms engaged in the timber trade at 
Liverpool, it appears that, taking everything into con- 
sideration, the state of the timber trade is on the 
whole ‘satisfactory,—indeed more so than in 1854 and 
1853. The importations from the Baltic are less 
than half the usual average, and chiefly from Sweden, 
but the chief falling off has been in the arrivals from 
St. Domingo, Cuba, and Demerara. Want of ton- 
nage seems to be the chief cause of complaint. The 
following tables show the number of vessels, and 
their tonnage, employed in the timber trade of the 
Mersey during the year, contrasted with those em- 
ployed in the previous one :— 

From Jan. 31st, 1855, to 30th Jan. 1856. 





British America 397 vessels 307,294 tons. 
MOU cas sens san wc. >: 10,825, 
434 318,119 
From Jan. 31st, 1854, to Jan, 31st, 1855. 
British America 421 vessels 311,109 tons. 
Baltic..........0: 69 SCs, 19,562 ,, 
490 330,678 


The most remarkable feature in the trade is the 


great advance in the value of Quebec yellow pine | 7 


timber, and the continued low price of spruce deals, | 
essentially building timber. Owing to the extraordi- 
nary import of spruce deals, and large accumulation 
of stock, they have continued at their low value 
throughout the season, whilst Quebec pine, having 
been imported sparingly, has advanced from the low 
ice of 1s. 2d. per foot to its present high rate of 
s, 74d. and 1s, 8$d. and even 1s. 10d. fora cargo of 
average. In July, St.. John pine was worth 
from 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per foot for 18 inch average, 
and it continued erediity: to rise till September and 


.| October, to 2s. and that of 20 inches to 2s. 2d. the 


whole cargo. Later in the season, when superior 
qualities were exhausted, the arrivals being pressed 
on the market, realized $44. to-4d. per foot over 





the average girth. 


Boarp or Examiners For District SuRVEyor. 
sHIPs.—+At the first meeting 
ppointed by the Royal Inetitate of 


a eertificate pet eg ete eyed =n. 
Mr. T. Myers, and Mr. G. Elkington, The. certificates 
have since. been-sealed. 


Caarces For “ Instructions” anp “Quant. 
TIES,”——Happening to be in Rugby on business. a few 
weeks since, I paid my half-a-crown, and had the, 
felicity to obtain, “ sur-le-champ,” a.copy of the.in- 
structions for the new town-hall competition. On 


glancing over this precious document, I saw at:once . 


that its requirements involved an utter impossibility, 
thus rendering the exaction of the 2s. 6d. still more 
atrocious; for TI venture to affirm, advisedly, that no 
individual of common honesty or common sense would 
ever think of becoming a competitor under snch con. 
ditions: However, that which I more particularly 
wish to relate comes now. To a certain builder of 
Rugby, connected with the town-hall speculation, I 
made some remark as to the objectionable nature of 
this charge for the instractions ; whereupon he slyly 
confessed that it certainly was not justifiable, as,—for 
instence, not a whit more so than an architect’s de- 
mand of from one to ten. guineas for bills of quanti- 
ties, in the case of competitions amongst. builders, 
They, as well as architects, observed he, were put to 
great personal trouble and expense in such matters, 
and it was scarcely fair to exact a surveyor’s perqui- 
site beside. Several complaints of this Rugby pro- 
ceeding have been made in your journal, but would it 
not be advisable to set our own affairs im order before 
indulging in-rash criticisms of those of other people ? 
Let your readers turn to the first page of a recent 
Builder, end there they will see, in-an advertisement, 
that a sum of three guineas is demanded by an 
architect from every intending itor for the 
execution of a building; and the cream of the joke is, 
that “‘ the committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender,” nor do they even pledge 
themselves to return the money under amy, cireum- 
stances. Methinks this is quite. on :a. par with the 
Rugby affair, at all pesiBigas, melig 


_ y expo with State-—As to the value 
and weight of each per foot, calculating 1}d. per 
fovt, the supposed sibs obiieber slate when pre- 
pared for roofing :— 


























VALUE, 
Ironstone 
~ Clay Sing. 
Value, Per Toa. Per Ton. 
£2 s. d.| £38. 4, £s. a 
Slag 4 inch thicki 13 6 7} £18 6 3 6 6 
Slag j inch thick; 26.11 3 5 6 0 613 0 
Slag ¢ inch thick] 58 2 6 1012 0 13 6 0 
WEIGHT, 
Tronstone 
Bilate. Slag. | Clay Slag. 
Feet. Tons. Cwt. | Tons. Owt. Tons, 
2,125 2 af 6 8 4 
4,250 5 3 5 6 4 
8,500 10 7 5 6 4 

















The clay slag is calculated by the weight of the 
Rowley rag slag, the ironstone slag by Dr. Smith's 
estimate of the weight of iron slag, and the slates by 
the price and weight per thousand, charged at Blis- 
worth Wharf. As the above calculations can be veri- 
fied, what is there to prevent the ironstuae and clay 
slags being manufactured, but the fear of pave. 
iron too cheap, as the manufacture has been prov 


| beyond all doubt in all the .slags.—W. G. Eazort. 


Blisworth, 29th January, 1856. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“ Cleaning. Oil Paintings.”—To remove. dirt, a little soap and 
water, carefally applied with a sponge, is perhaps the.safest mode. 
The removal ef varnirh, however, is not to be thus effected, and 
wedo not wonder at our correspendent's complaint. that the sel” 
vents injure the paint; im fact, a solvent of varnish in such a case 
but too apt also to act as a solvent of the dried oil of the paint 
itself, hence the misvhief, more likely than from the mere friction: 
‘The removal of old varnish from paintings: requires great caution 
and experience : there are picture dealers who practise.the art. 


“ Aqua Pura.’—A correspondent wishes to know how best and 
most-ecanomically te arnange:for the filtering of rain-water while 
in the cistern (a 250 gallon one), so.a8 to be, able. at option to dra¥ 
oft the water either filtered or unfiltered, 


“ White Cements.”—(A correspondent asks “if-any improvement 
has been-made in pure white cements used ém scagliola manufse- 
ture.” He had some ornamentel work done about four years ag% 
whfch is now unsightly and worn out. ‘We believe the white 
cements still continue difficult to! —* wW.B. W."—" BW.” 
—" CR, 8. —" W. 0.2" We 8" W, 02" G. @. BA" AY, 
2”—“ E. 8.” (we are unable to comply).—* D. F.”--" H.” —* W. B.” 
—“J. E. H.” (36 shiilings).—* Messrs. B”—* H. 87°—"1, W- 
(yes). —“ A Competitor.°—“ A Cavalry Offiver”’—“ One in the 
Secret,”—“Subscriber from commencement” (a palette; shied 
and mallet ; pair of dividers; and a. lyre). a 

“Books and Addresses.”-We are forced to decline pointing 











